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~The close of a year is a poor time for good resolu- 

tions, but it is an excellent time for good actions. 
It is late for planning, but it is just right for perform- 
ance. Now is the time to be and to do, even though 
the hours are too precious to waste in thinking about 
being and doing. 


Self-mastery is an essential preliminary to the mas- 
tery of one’s fellows, in any sphere of life. He who 
would control others must first control himself. The 
parent, the teacher, the employer, who attempts to 
govern those who are under him without fully govern- 
ing himself, is a failure from the start. And this is 
why there are so many children, and scholars, and 
servants, who cannot be governed. 


If only there could be one fight for the mastery 
of self, or for triumph over the enemies of personal 
purity, of godliness, and of truth, there would be a 
satisfaction in nerving for that fight, and in battling 
it through. But the trouble is that instead of one 





‘| ping to think of all that may be involved in the 


great fight there is a succession of small fights; and 
that each one of the fights in its turn prepares the 
way for another fight that is a little harder than this 
one. Trouble, or not, that is the way in which life’s 
conflict must be waged; and the final reward is to 
him that “endureth unto the end.” And one com- 
fort in this series of conflicts is, that every triumph 
in its turn gives added character and added strength 
to him who has fought that fight, and who has the 
other fights to fight. 


Ul 


Where commendation is proper to be given, there 
is less probability of its being over-given than under- 
given. One of keen sensibilities is more easily dis- 
couraged than encouraged. And no one feels this 
more keenly than a sensitive child. The youthful 
Russian artist, Marie Bashkirtseff, says, in her now 
famous journal: “ For a month past I have heard 
nothing but words of commendation, with the excep- 
tion of one occasion, a fortnight ago. This morning 
I was scolded, and I have forgotten everything but 
the scolding. But it isso always. A thousand per- 
sons applaud; a single one hisses, and his voice 
drowns the voices of all the others.” The proper 
proportion between smiles and frowns, between praise 
and censure, gives a large preponderance to that 
which cheers and helps, in comparison with that 
which disheartens and hinders. 


It is a common saying that “comparisons are 
odious;” but well-meaning persons seldom think how 
much permanent harm may result to a child by ask- 
ing it to make a comparison between certain things 
that it ought not to have thought of comparing 
together. ‘“ Which shall I take away with me,” says 
one,—* your dolly or your little brother?” “Do you 
love mamma, or papa, best?” says another. Many a 
child is not only embarrassed, but pained, because it 
is called upon to make a comparison which it supposes 
to be right and necessary because it has been seriously 
asked to do so. . A note like this, once struck in the 
heart of a child, may prove a lasting source of discord 
among the harmonies of family life, and the still 
higher harmonies of the life of the individual soul. 
It is better not to question a child without first stop- 


answer. 


A reasonable prudence in guarding against con- 
tagious or infectious disease, for one’s self or for one’s 
family, is to be commended. But a craven timidity, 
that causes one to shun a neighbor’s home where there 
is mortal sickness, when there is need there of help or 
sympathy, is in no sense an admirable trait. Yet 
this craven timidity is far more common than a 
reasonable prudence, especially in our large cities. 
When small-pox, or scarlet-fever, or diphtheria, is 
known to prevail in a certain quarter of a city, it 
ordinarily makes very little difference in the travel 
in that direction on the street railroads. Persons of 
ample means will crowd themselves into a street-car, 
in order to go to the theater or to a concert without 
paying more than a five-cent fare, at the obvious risk 


same persons will religiously refrain from visiting a 
neighbor’s house where a child is sick of such a 
disease, even though they know that a visit would 
surely give comfort, and possibly save life. As a 
matter of fact, there are probably ten cases of infec- 
tion or contagion as a result of being in a crowd in a 
great city, where there is one through calling at a 
neighbor’s for the purposé of ministering to those in 
need, And, after all, what is life worth, for one’s 
self, or for one’s dear ones, if it can be preserved 


humanity ? 





THE CHRISTIAN’S POSSESSION OF 
ALL THINGS, 


The essence of a paradox lies in its use of terms in 
a sense different from that which they ordinarily 
convey. It thus happens that many of the profound- 
est truths assume a paradoxical form because they 


generally associated with them. For example, our 
Lord’s saying that he who would save his life must 
lose it, depends for its peculiar force upon the un- 
usual and profound meaning of the expression, the 
“losing of life.” In common speech it would have 
meant merely ceasing to exist ; but since to live was 
in our Lord’s thought much more than to exist, so to 
give up life meant a very different thing from ceasing 
to exist; it meant that process of self-giving in which 
one pours out his energies in sacrifice and service. 

In like manner, the paradox that “the meek shall 
inherit the earth” has its point in Jesus’ peculiar 
conception of that in which the inheritance of the 
earth consists. St. Paul’s statement that the Chris- 
tian possesses all things is a similar example (1 Cor, 
3:21). Its pointed truthfulness lies in the meaning 
which he attaches to possession,—a meaning which 
clothes the idea with entirely unusual associations. 

This thought of the apostle is expressed-in thé 
course of a discussion of the unfortunate party spirit 
in the Corinthian Church. He reminds the par- 
ticipants in these strifes that by espousing individual 
teachers, as Peter or Apollos, they are cutting them- 
selves off from the benefits to be derived from others. 
The man, for example, who wishes to be a disciple 
of Paul alone, is depriving himself of the advantages 
which he might gain from listening to teachers of 
different types and equal excellences, as Peter of 
Apollos. He says, in deprecating this spirit, that 
every Christian ought to avail himself of all possible 
helps ; for all the gracious provisions of God for his 
growth and instruction are his rightful possession, 
At this thought his mind mounts up to the grand 
conception of the Christian’s privilege in general, 
which is, to subject all things to the ends of his divinely 
given life, ‘“ Not merely are all Christian teachers 
yours, but everything is yours,” 
borne aloft by the great and elevating conception: 
All things are yours. Then follows the truth which 
forms the ground of the statement: Ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s. Belonging to Christ, who is 
the Son of God’s eternal love, the whole world of the 





of sitting or standing between two passengers just 
from the bedside of a person dying of one of these 
disorders. And they will do this over and over again, | 





regardless of the dictates of prudence. But those: 





oy stduated King is your true and proper possession, 
| since you are his children. 

| In explanation of this thought of what the posses- 
sion of the world means for the apostle, it should be 


only through a disregard of the dictates of common . 


assign a deeper meaning to common words than is 


exclaims the A postle,- 
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noted that only he really possesses anything who pos- 
sesses the secret of that thing’s true meaning and right 
use. A watch may be given toa child; he may play 
with it as a toy, but he does not fully possess it until 
he learns its true purpose and use. Money may be 
put into the hand of a savage; but until he learns 
what its use is, the possession of it signifies nothing. 
In like manner, men who have in their hands the 
things of the world, but do not appreciate their higher 
uses, by so much fail to genuinely possess them. They 
‘may use them for amusement or gratification, but 
such use is merely the play of children with toys as 
compared with that method of employing them which 
constitutes real moral possession. 
The inventor does not consider that he has posses- 
sion of a given force or principle until he has dis- 


‘ cerned how it operates, and has found ways in which 


it can be employed for the ends of human well-being. 

“He may know its existence; he may enjoy its ordi- 
nary benefits as nature offers them,—but he rests not 
until he has learned something of the secret which it 
has locked within itself, and has compelled it by his 
intelligence and skill to yield it up for the greater 
. good: of mankind. 

*. ~The scholar does not think that he possesses his 
branch of study until he grasps that which isedeepest 
and most useful in it. The bare knowledge of its 
facts is not enough; he must find his way to its heart, 
to the general laws and universal principles which 
underlie it, and in which alone the mind rests in 
satisfaction. 

Any worthy thought of real possession will include 
the idea that only he possesses a thing who possesses 
what is best in it. It is this truth which is involved 
in the saying of our Lord, that the meek inherit the 
earth. The selfish and ambitious may possess the 
earth in the more superficial sense in which men 
are wont to estimate possession. But those who use 
the world in the gentleness and patience of Christ’s 
spirit are the true owners and rulers in the spheres 
in which they live, because they make their own that 
which is best in the world and in life. The thought 
of possession as our Lord and as St. Paul conceived 
of it penetrates to the real value and true use of the 
thing. This fact is what makes their statements con- 
cerning it so difficult for men to understand. Not 
he who holds a title deed merely is the possessor ; not 

“he who through his descent has acquired a legal 
ownership is the true inheritor,—but he who knows 
how to enjoy and to use and to interpret the things 
,of the world as stepping-stones to the higher joys of 
the mind and heart, and as aids wherewith to attain 
the moral and spiritual ends of life. 

Many a rich man who owns a palace adorned with 
art, and a park embellished with natufe’s choicest 
gifts, is no true possessor of these things. He has 
not the mental qualities which make him capable of 
their realenjoyment. The gardener enjoys his flowers 
“better than his master; he’ gets more out of them, 
and more truly possesses them. Many of the poor 
who pass his estate get more satisfaction from its 
beauty than he ever derives. He is its owner, in the 
ordinary judgment of men; but those who are more 

‘“eapable than he of appreciating its beauty,—those 
who are refreshed and uplifted, as he is not, by its 
natural and artistic charms,—are more truly its 
possessors. . 

_ Does not the secret of true possession lie in nearness 
to the heart of Him who is maker of all things, and who 
has revealed in the world his own beautiful thoughts? 
If St. Paul dares say that the Christian possesses all 





| solidation of the four Gospels in a harmonious narrative, 


things, he does so because he adds in explanation | 
‘that he belongs to Christ, the Son and Revealer | 


of God. 


He who belongs to Christ-in his spirit and | 


point of view, will look at the world and life from | 


the divine side; he will see something of the mean- 
ings and uses in them which God intended. All the 
interests of life, all the bounties of the world, will be 


interpreted by him in harmony with the Divine idea | The Sunday School Times, and his work in this line is 
of their use. The currents of human activity, the | sure to have a welcome from many of them. One vol- 
movements of human aspiration and effort, will find | ume, covering the first half of the year, is already pub- 


| 


their goal in the development of God-like character. 
This life will be caught up into the sweep of an eter- 
nal moral order to which we really belong, and in 
which we shall attain our true destiny. 

The man of culture has an intellectual possession 
of the world which no one can limit or prevent. 
Others may hold title to the roof over his head, the 
books he reads, the table on which he writes. But is 
he not, after all, the true lord in his sphere? No 
man controls his thoughts; his mind is free, and it 
ranges unfettered over the uni¥erse which God has 
made. The thinker is in league with God, and his 
possession goes deep beneath the.ownerships of men, 

The mountain in whose depths lie mines of precious 
metal, is owned by the man who by chance or perse- 
verance discovered evidences of the rich deposit. 
Men count this possession. But this mountain also 
belongs to the student of science, who traces its struc- 
ture and explains its formation, who knows the 
secrets of its elements, and understands by what 
upheavals and pressures of molten masses the miner’s 
gold was, long ages ago, deposited in its hiding-place. 
If the scholar’s possession passes for little in the 
market, it is, at least, more priceless to him than all 
the mountain’s golden treasures. 

To the Christian there is open a possession: of the 
world in a still profounder sense. It is his to have 
the true outiook and the right point of view. The 
principles of Christianity alone teach what is the true 
use, and so the real moral possession, of the world in 
making all its resources, opportunities, and activities 
minister to the life of the spirit. Slaves of the world, 
and not its possessors, are they whose hearts are set 
upon earthly riches or enjoyments. Short, at most, 
is our tenure here. We make it a true possession 
by using the world as a sphere for enlarging and 
ennobling the whole inner life by enhancing knowl- 
edge, quickening the powers of imagination and 
reflection, cultivating pure and generous feeling, and 
kindling our hearts into a flame of undying zeal 
acd devotion at the altar of God’s eternal love. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 








No matter how many helps to Bible study are men- 
tioned, there are always more that might be named. A 
recent list of ‘‘ Helps to the Study of St. Luke’s Gospel,” 
published in these pages, has called forth various sug- 
gestions of works that might properly be added to that 
list. Thus a writer from New York says: 

Among the * Helps to the Study of St. Luke’s Gospel,” noted 
in your issue of December 14, is not the new revised edition of 
‘“‘ The Gospel History ”’ (now called “‘ The Gospel Commentary”’) 
worthy of a mention? 

“The Gospel Commentary ” here reterred to is pre- 
pared by James R, Gilmore and Dr. Lyman Abbott. It 
is, like Butler’s “ Bible Readers’ Commentary,” a con- 


with notes and indexes and references. Its comments 





are both scholarly and practical, and the Look itself 
would be helpful to many’a Sunday-school teacher. It 
is published by Fords, Howard, and Hulbert, New York, 
at $1.50. A Virginia reader also calls attention to Dr. 
Charles 8. Robinson’s ‘‘ Studies in Luke’s Gospel,” pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, New York. Dr. 
Robinson has long been a favorite writer with readers of 





lished (in cloth, at $1.25; in paper, at fifty cents), \ 
second volume will appear later in the year. 7 


Modern research has thrown much light on the false ’ 
religions and idolatries referred to in the Bible tex. 
and the human mind has a strange interest in aj] that 
relates to these ancient errors of the race. Lessop, 
writers in The Sunday School Times make frequey 
mention of the current opinions of scholars in this fiejg. 
and readers of The Sunday School Times are watchful 
to observe any inconsistencies in such mentions, 4 
Georgia clergyman thus questions: 

Does not Canon Tristram “nod” when he says, in your issue 
of November 30, that Astarte “ was worshiped in groves. thing 
is, under trees’??? How can we reconéile this statemeit with 
2 Kings 21:7; 23:6, and similar passages [where Ashera js 
spoken: of as a “graven image ”’}?-- Would it not be bette 
explained by some such passage as 1 Kings 15 : 13? 

Canon Tristram, following the common translation of 
the Hebrew word asherah, as given by the Septuagint, 
Vulgate, and Luther, renders it “grove.” The Revised 
Version retains the Hebrew word, and explains it (in 
the margin of Exodus 34: 13) as “ probably the wooden 
symbols of a goddess Asherah.” Whether these tree. 
shaped wooden symbols of the goddess were always 
carved images (2 Kings 21 . 7) or trunks of trees without 
roots (as claimed by Schlottmann on 1 Kincs 14: 28 jn 
Handworterbuch des Biblisch n Altertums, Vol: I., p. 112), 
or whether-they were actually green trees with roots 
{as would seem to follow from Deuteronomy 16: 21), is 
an unsettled question. Probably the goddess was wor- 
shiped variously under all of these symbols. That the 
symbols themselves were sometimes worshiped under 
green trees, as:Canon Tristram states, would seem to 
follow from 1 Kings 14: 28 and similar passages. That 
they were always worshiped under trees or in groves is 
not affirmed by Dr. Tristram’s words, nor would it be 
in harmony with such Bible passages as are quoted by 
the Georgia clergyman. The wooden symbols of the 
goddess Astarte were placed even at the side of the 
altar of Jehovah by some of the ‘idolatrous kings of 
Israel (see Deut, 16 : 21; 2 Kings 21: 7, etc.). 


While it is true that the geography of the Bible is not 
the most important factor in Bible knowledge, it is also 
true that an understanding of the géography of ‘the 
Bible is essential to the fullest understanding of the great 
facts in the history of God’s dealings with the human 
race in the line of Jewish and Christian evangelism. 
Unless one is brought to see the permanent importance 
of Canaan, or Palestine, as the key to the great thorough- 
fares of the world’s intercourse, he lacks the comprehen- 
sion which might be his of the strategic value to. the 
descendants of Abraham of the occupancy of that land. 
And so, again, all along the course of the Bible narra- 
tive, new light is thrown on the sacred story by a study 
of the geographical relations of the facts of that story. 
This it is that gives a value to maps of Bible lands in 
connection with the study and teaching of the Bible; 
and it is the recognition of this that multiplies the sup- 
ply of these helps to intelligent Bible study. A simple 
wall-map of Palestine, on muslin or on papen, can be 
obtained: for from one to three dollars, at almost any of 
the larger Sunday-school publishing houses. This is 
better than nothing; but more mapsthan one are desirable 
in order to make clear all the. geographical features of 
the Old Testament or of the New; and there are sets of 
maps available accordingly. Requests for information 
in this line are frequently received from Sunday-school 
workers. Thus a Connecticut clergyman writes: 

A Sunday-school wishes to provide itself with a thoroughly 
good collection of wall-maps, and of any other appliances—such 
as charts, diagrams, ete.—which would be useful in biblical 
study. Can you help us by giving a list of the most valuable 
articles of the sort published ? 

A Canadian Bible-class teacher wants assistance in 
deciding between two sets of maps that are proffered to 
the Bible-studying public. The request is as follows: 

Wishing to secure some biblical wall-maps for use in a Bible 
class of studious young girls, we have consulted the pages of 
The Sanday School Times, and find in. the same column 
(November 23) two different sets,—one at $30, the other at $40, 
—and each advertised as the very best yet issued. Which shall 
we choose? Can youhelpus? The price is too high for us to 
risk ordering without further information from ‘some one 
who knows. Surely this subject will interest other teach- 
ers also, who would feel grateful for the light of some experi- 
ence in the matter. 

The two sets of maps referred to are Revell’s Biblical 
Wall Atlas (published by F. H. Revell, 150 Madison 
Street, Chicago, at $40) and the Oxford Maps (published 
by the Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio, at $80). 
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gse, convenient for use in a Sunday-school room. 
Revell’s maps are edited by T. Ruddiman Johnson, of 
the Royal Geographical Society. The Oxford maps are 
edited by Professor Dr. H. 8. Osborn. Both sets are 

Each set has its own advantages. Revell’s set 
includes eight sheets, of a little more than four feet 
square each, every sheet comprising from two to four 
maps. The Oxford set includes four maps, all of them 
much larger than those of Revell, the largest being nine 
and a half feet by six. Both sets of maps are reasonably 
accurate; neither of them is absolutely so. The Revell 
maps are more convenient in size and arrangement for a 
small room. The Oxford maps are better suited to a 
large room. Either set would be an improvement on 
any ordinary set of Bible maps for practical Sunday- 
school service. There are many other helps to Bible 
study for use on the walls of a Sunday-school room, but 
these are the more important to begin with. 


There are questions concerning the date and author- 
ship of particular books of the Bible which are of 
yital importance in connection with the truths recorded 
jn those books, while there are similar questions con- 
cerning other books of the Bible that are of minor 
importance in their bearing on the truths which those 
pooks disclose or record. It & one thing to deny the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch; it is quite another 
thing to be in.doubt as to who wrote the Chronicles or 
the Book of Jok. It is one thing to deny the Johannean 
origin of the fourth Gospel; it is a very different thing 
to suspend judgment as to which James it was who wrote 
the Epistle bearing that name. One of the Old Testa- 
ment books that has for centuries been in question as to 
its date and authorship is Ecclesiastes. While that book 
has been ascribed to Solomon by the general tradition of 
the Jewish and Christian church, its Solomonic author- 
ship was challenged as long ago as the writing of the 
Talmud; and since the renewal of this challenge by 
Grotius in the seventeenth century, there has been a 
lack of agreement on the subject among Christian schol- 
ars generally. A recent reference to this subject by the 
Rev. Dr. McLaren, in these pages, has brought out a 
series of questions and protests from readers near and 


In his notes on the lesson for December 15, Dr. McLaren 
states that Solomon’s authorship of the Book of Ecclesiastes is 
now all but universally givenup. Iturn to “ Faith Latimer’s” 
hints on the same lesson, and fila her quoting from the first 
chapter and fourteenth verse, “ All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit,” as the words of Solomon. I now turn to the first chap- 
ter of the Book of Ecclesiastes, and read the first verse: “‘ The 
words of the Preacher, the son of David king in Jerusalem ;” and 
in the twelfth verse, “I the Preacher was king over Israel in 
Jerusalem ;”? and in the sixteenth verse, “ Lo, I am come to 
great estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that 
have been before me in Jerusalem.” I understand from this 
that it must have been Solomon that wrote the Book of Eccle- 
siastes; but, in the face of Dr. McLaren’s statement, our teach- 
ers are thirsting for more light on this subject. Would it be 
asking too much to seek some further knowledge in your Notes 
on Open Letters on this question? If Solomon did not write 
the book referred to, who did? Or what authority is there for 
saying he did not? As a general rule, our teachers look on 
The Sunday School Times as an oracle, and I would not like 
to see their faith shaken in the wisdom of its writers, 


An Ohio correspondent adds: 


Dr. McLaren and other writers in The Sunday School Times, 
and Dr. Ginsburg in the Britannica, take the ground that Solo- 
mon did not write the Book ot Ecclesiastes, but that it was 
written as late as the Captivity. Can you indicate briefly how 
they dispose of such passages as chapter 1, verses 1, 12, 16; 
chapter 2, verses 4-10, and similar werses? Is it not more 
reasonab'e to believe that the peculiar Captivity, or post-Cap- 
tivity, expressions are due to translations made at that time, 


than to explain away the verses to which I have referred? If 


the Book of Ecclesiastes was not written by Solomon, then how 
can Ecclesiastes 1: 16; 2:9, stand beside 1 Kings 3: 12, 13, and 
both sets of passages be true? 


There are Hebrew scholars of eminence who still 


adhere to the opinion that Solomon wrote the Book of 


Ecclesiastes. On the other hand, it is generally agreed 
by Hebrew scholars, even of the more conservative 
school, that the question of authorship is fairly an 
open one, Kohler and Ochler are men whose opinions 
have peculiar weight with conservative scholars. Both 
of these men would place the date of Ecclesiastes 
long after the days of Solomon. Ochler’s Old Testa- 
ment Theology, in use us a text-book at Princeton 
Theological Seminary, advocates this view. Ecclesiastes 
is generally understood to represent the course and the 


thought of Solomon; but whether Solomon himself 


wrote the book, or it was written by another, as if speak- 





treatment of this subject, in 1884, The Sunday School 
Times said: “ Whether Solomon wrote the book or not, 
it is hardly questionable that the inspired author spoke, 
as for Solomon, the lessons of Solomon’s life, The ques- 
tion as to the actual penman of the book has been left 
unanswered by the Holy Spirit, and modern criticism 
has certainly not supplied the lacking answer.” Almost 
any recent commentary, or Bible dictionary, or teachers’ 
Bible, will be found to treat this subject more fully than 
it is possible to in these crowded columns, 








O ROYAL CHILD! 
BY HANNAH CODDINGTON. 


O royal child Christ Jesus, 
O kingly gift of grace, 
How lowly was thy coming, 
How meek thy state and place! 
Because of thee bright angels 
A glad evangel sang, 
But earth went on, scarce heeding 
The echoes as they rang. 


O royal child Christ Jesus, 
O mystery of grace, 

Thou art the blessed portion 
Of every clime and race ! 
Because of thee all childhood 
And motherhood is blest ; 

Thou art the bond of union 
By stranger hearts confest. 


O royal child Christ Jesus ! 
O infant crowned with grace! 
Our sinful hands outreaching, 
We touch thee, then embrace. 
Behold, what love appealing, 
Streams downward from thy face ; 
Our full hearts break, we yield thee 
Ourselves, O gift of grace ! 
Plainfield, N. J. 





SONGS OF THE ANGELS. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


There is a considerable amount of poetry in the New 
Testament that is ordinarily overlooked. This poetry is 
of the same kind as the poetry of the Old Testament. It 
has the same principles of parallelism and measurement 
of the line by beats of the accent. The most of this 
poetry has been translated into Greek from Aramaic 
originals, so that the translation obscures the measure- 
ment of the lines, and in some cases also the parallelism 
and the separation of lines. Ifthe reader will compare 
the specimens of poetry of the Old Testament cited by 
translation in the New Testament, he will see that these 
translations have not unfrequently marred the poetry of 
the original, and he will appreciate the difficulties in 
our way. 
The new dispensation was introduced, according to 
the Gospel of Luke, by angelic appearances making 
annunciations. 
ANNUNCIATION TO ZACHARIAS, 
Gabriel the archangel comes first to Zacharias the 
priest, and brings him a Divine message while he is 
ministering in the holy place of the temple, at the 
golden altar of incense. He was alone in that darkened 
room, lighted only by the holy lamps, enveloped in the 
clouds of incense that he was offering to give efficacy to 
the prayers of the people worshiping in the courts with- 
out. In that solemn hour of mediation the angel Gabriel 
comes from the immediate presence of God to bring 
him the glad tidings of the birth and ministry of the 
herald of the Messiah. The promise assumes the tri- 
meter movement of Hebrew poetry: 


Ie 
“Fear not, Zacharias : 
Because thy supplication is heard, 
And thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, 
And thou shalt call his name John. 
And thou shalt have joy and gladness; 


The supplication that was heard was not the public 





prayer that he was now bringing before God with the 
efficacious incense, but his private prayers for a child, 
and possibly also for the advent of the Messiah. The 
child is to fulfil the prophecy of Malachi,—“ Behold, I 
am about to send you Elijah the prophet, before the 
coming of the great and terrible day of Jahveh. And 
he will turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers; lest I come 
and ‘smite the earth with a ban” (Mal. 4: 5,6), John 
is to become a second Elijah. As such he is to be a 
Nazarite (comp. Num. 6: 1-21), like Samuel, the founder 
of the prophetic order. He is to live a life of severity 
and austerity, in keeping with a ministry whose aim was 
to call Israel to repentance and prepare ther by for the 
advent of the Messiah. For this purpose he is to be 
endowed. with the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is not 
to come down upon him and take violent possession of 
him as he did in the case of the ancient judges, the 
saviors of God’s people. The Holy Spirit is to enter 
into him and dwell in him,—fill him and fill all his 
ministry. He is to be filled with the Spirit even from 
his mother’s womb,—from the moment of birth on 
through all his life and activity as the herald of the 
Messiah. This will make him great,—the. greatest of 
those born under the Old Testament (Luke 7 : 28), and 
successful in his work of making the last preparation as 
the immediate precursor of the Messiah. 


ANNUNCIATION TO MARY. 


Gabriel also announces to Mary the birth of the Mes- 
siah. The Blessed Virgin was residing in Nazareth of 
Galilee, betrothed to Joseph of the royal line of David, 
the heir of the Messianic promises of the Old Testament. 
The time for marriage had not yet come. God had a 
higher appointment for her to fulfil as the virgin mother 
of the Messiah. The annunciation is made by the angel 
in three little pieces of trimeter poetry, which have 
become somewhat obscured by the Greek translation. 
At first Gabriel comes with a salutation in the form of 
a distich : 
“ Hail, thou that art endued with grace, 
The Lord [is] with thee” (Luke 1 : 28), 

The rendering of the margin “ endued with grace” is 
preferable to the text of the Revised Version, “ highly 
favoured ;” for it brings out the full import as well as 
the usual meaning of the word. The phrase “‘The Lord 
is with thee” is a familiar one in the prophetic his- 
torians of the Old Testament. Mary seems to have been 
disturbed by the coming of the angel. His salutation 
and its mysterious language must have filled her with 
surprise and excited her emotions to the utmost. The 
angel in his second piece soothes her fears, and delivers 
the message from God in a piece of ten lines: 

“Fear not, Mary : 

For thou hast found grace with God. 

And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring 

forth a son, 

And shalt call his name Jesus, 

He shall be great, 

And shall be called the Son of the Most High: 

And the Lord God shall give unto him 

The throne of his father David : 

And he will reign over the house of Jacob for ever; 

And of his kingdom there will be no end” (Luke 1 : 30-33). 


In the second line we prefer “ grace,” the rendering 
of the margin, to “ favour” of the Revised Version. The 
length of the third line is due to the Greek translation. 
It would be in better proportion in Aramaic, 

This annunciation contains two references to predic- 
tions of the Old Testament. The name of the child, 
“Son of the Most High,” which reappears as ‘Son of 
God” in the third word (v. 35), brings to mind : 

“ Let me tell of a decree of Jahveh, 
He said unto me, ‘ Thou art my son, 
I, to-day, have begotten thee’ ” (Psa. 2: 7). 


The promise that he will be enthroned on the throne 








And many shall rejoice at his birth. 

For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, 
He shall drink no wine nor strong drink ; 
And he shall be filled with the Holy Spirit, 
Evem from his mother’s womb. 


II. 
“ And many of the children of Israel 
Shall he turn unto the Lord their God. 
And he shall go before his face 
In the spirit and power of Elijah, 
To turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, 
And the disobedient [to walk] in the wisdom of the just; 


(Luke 1 : 13-17.) 
The fear that sprang up in the heart of Zacharias 





ing for Solomon, is the point in dispute. In an editorial 


when Gabriel appeared was stilled by the first word. 





To make ready for the Lord a people prepared [for him).” | 


of David, have an everlasting kingdom, and reign over 
thé house of Jacob forever, distinctly presents him as 
the Messianic King of the Old Testament. The promise 
| of an everlasting kingdom was made to David in the 
| ptophecy of Nathan (2 Sam. 7: 11-16), This Messianic 
| King is described in Isaiah 9: 1-6: 
“For a child is born to us, a son is given to us; and the rule 
is upon his shoulder, 
And his name is called Wonderful Counsellor, Divine Hero, 
Distributor of Spoils, Prince of Peace; 
For the increase of his rule and for peace without end upon 
the throne of David and over his kingdom, 
To establish it, and to confirm it in justice and righteousness, 
from henceforth, even for ever.” } 








1 See Briggs’s ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy,” p. 200. 
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This passage was, doubtless, in the mind of the angel, 
and underlies the thought of the song. The name 
* Jesus” is not explained in the context of Luke. The 
explanation is given in the annunciation to Joseph 
(Matt. 1: 20, 21): 

* Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary 

thy wife; 
For that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit, 


And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus; 


For it is he that shall save his people from their sins.” 


The annunciation fills the Virgin with surprise and 
‘amazement, She wasnot married. How could she have 
a-son at all, not to speak of giving birth to the heir of 
David? The angel explains the mystery of the Divine 
«purpose in a third word: 
- "The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, 
And the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee: 
Wherefore also that holy thing that is to be born, 
Shall be called the Son of God: 
And behold Elisabeth thy kinswoman, 
She also hath conceived a son in her old age: 
And this is the sixth month with her that was called barren; 
For no word from God shall be void of power” (Psa. 1 : 35, 36). 


In the third and fourth lines, the Revised Version 
renders one way in the text and another way in the 
-margin. The rendering I have given is intermediate 
between them. This song of the angel begins with the 
promise of the Holy Spirit, concludes with the assurance 
that the Divine word is all-powerful, and in the midst 
points to Elisabeth as a sign of the power of God. Elisa- 
beth, the aged and barren wife of Zacharias, has already 
conceived by the power of God. As in the history of 
Sarah the wife of Abraham, the barrenness of Elisabeth 
has been transformed by the power of God into fertility. 
This will be a sign that God will use the almighty power 
of his Spirit in enabling Mary to give birth to the Mes- 
siah. That which isto be born of her is called holy, 
because it was to be born of the Holy Spirit. This word 
of the angel may be regarded as in accord with the pre- 
diction of Isaiah (Isa. 11: 1-3): 
“ And a twig will come forth from the stump of Jesse, 

And a shoot from his roots will be fruitful, 

And the spirit of Jahveh will rest upon him, 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 

The spirit of counsel and might, 

The spirit of knowledge and the fear of Jahveh.” 


The Messianic King was to be endowed with the ful- 
ness of the Divine Spirit. This third word of the angel 
carries the endowment with the Spirit back of the official 
life into the origin of life itself. It proclaims that the 
Spirit of God will take possession of the mother of the 
‘Messiah, so that she will become a mother by the power 
of God and the energy of his Spirit. The Messiah will 
enter the world conceived by the power of the Holy 
Spirit and born of the Holy Spirit. He will be holy 
from his conception onwards. Therefore he will be 
called the Son of God, because of his native holiness, 
‘and because of the divine life that begot him as the 
Messiah. 

The Virgin, in meekness and humility, yields to the 
heavenly message in a word that assumes the poetic form 
as a responsive echo from her heart: 

‘** Behold, the handmaid of the Lord ; 
Be it unto me according to thy word.” 


ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS, 


+ A third annunciation is reported in the Gospel of Luke. 
Shepherds were watching their flocks at night on the 
Aillsides near Bethlehem. “ The glory of the Lord shone 
round about them” (Luke 2: 9). This glory is the light 
in which the Lord manifests himself intheophany. Such 
theophanies are frequently mentioned in the story of the 
exodus (Exod. 16: 10; 24: 16,17; Lev. 9:23; Num. 
14:10; 16:19). Out of the midst of the heavenly 
light an angel of the Lord appeared and stood by them. 
He made the annunciation of the birth of the Messiah : 
“ Be not afraid. 

For behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy 

Which shall be to all the people: 

For a Saviour is born unto you to-day, 

Who is Messiah, Lord, in the city of David: 

And this is the sign unto you; 

Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 

* And lying in a manger” (Luke 2: 10-12). 
his song of the angel is immediately followed by a 
‘refrain in two lines ‘sung by a heavenly choir, “a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host: ” 
’* Glery to God in the highest, 
~~ And on earth, peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 
Luke-2 : 14, 


This song of the angel begins, as the other songs, with 





calming the fears of the agitated shepherds. The mes- 
sage is for them as representatives of Bethlehem, the 
ancient shepherd city whence David had gone forth to 
be the shepherd of Israel. But the glad tidings were 
for all the people; and it was their high calling to take 
up the angelic message and proclaim it as the first mes- 
sengers, to Bethlehem, Jerusalem, and the cities of 
Judah, that the Messiah had come. (Lines four and 
five of the song are obscured in the Revised Version, but 
are plain enough in the Greek text.) The Messiah now 
born in Bethlehem, lying as a babe in the manger, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, was Lord and Saviour. 
The Messiah was Lord, in accordance with the Psalter : 
“Utterance of Jahveh to my Lord: Sit enthroned at my right 
hand 

Till I make thine enemies a stool for thy feet: 

The rod of thy strength Jahveh sendeth out of Zion: 

Rule in the midst of thine enemies” (Psa. 110: 1, 2). 

The Messiah was born in the city of David, but not in 
the palace of David. He was born of the royal line, 
but of a house that had been dethroned, and that had 
now so long lived in obscurity that the heir attracted little, 
if any, attention, But the promises of God are sure, 
even if long delayed as to their realization. This babe is 
the son and heir of David, and a heavenly proclamation 
and chorus of angels assure them that he is the Lord, the 
long-expected Messiah. He is to beaSaviour. This is an 
attribute of the Messiah throughout. He was usually 
looked for as a national Saviour, to subdue all enemies 


and reign on the throne of David as King and. Lord. 


The deeper meaning of “ Saviour ” these shepherds could 
hardly understand as yet. The chorus is a proclamation 
of peace to the world. It was one of the chief features 
of the Messiah’s work, to establish peace, according to 
the Prophets. 


“ And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
And the horse from Jerusalem, 
And the battle bow will be cut off; 
And he will speak peace to the nations: 
And his rule will be from sea to sea, 
And from the River unto the ends of the earth.” 
Zech. 9 : 9, 10. 


Isaiah names the messianic King “ Prince of Peace” 
(Isa, 9: 6). But probably it is the prediction of Micah 
which is chiefly in mind here: 


* And thou Bethlehem Ephrathah, 
Little to be among the thousands of Judah, 
Out of thee will come forth for me 
One who is to become ruler in Israel, 
Whose goings forth are from of old, from ancient days. 


” 


And he will stand and act as shepherd in the strength of 
Jahveh, 

In the majesty of the name of Jahveh his God; 

And they will abide; for now he will become great 

Unto the ends of the earth. 

And this one will be Peace ” (Micah 5 : 1-4). 


The Messiah is the Saviour, and his mission is one of 
peace. But there can be no peace to the wicked. Peace 
is for those who recognize Jesus as the Messiah, accept 
his salvation, and gladly submit in love to his heavenly 
dominion. All who enter the kingdom of the Messiah, 
and love and serve him as King, Saviour, and Lord, are 
well pleasing to God, and enjoy the beatitude of heavenly 
peace. 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 





ACTION AND INSTRUCTION. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM. 


The most prominent feature in the change of methods 
which instruction has undergone in our time has been 
the turning of the attention more to the things and facts 
under consideration, and less to our ideas concerning 
them. The object has been to correct and enlarge these 
ideas by fresh observation, and so to make them safer 
premises for the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

This principle is somewhat slower in finding its way 
into religious instruction than elsewhere, while, in fact, it 
is peculiarly called for in this department of thought, for 
several reasons, Religious ideas pertain to facts of a 
very various, complicated, and obscure character. They 
can easily become, therefore, too narrow and too formal 
for the things they are intended to express. Some of 
the simpler of these notions are those that pertain to 
human action, the feelings which accompany it, the 
effect which it has on the mind and heart of the actor, 
and on the minds and hearts of others associated with 
him. Ideas of conduct which do not directly and con- 
stantly refresh themselves by a loving and wisely inter- 
preted experience ‘of life soon become: inapplicable and 
barren. As religious instruction touches character 





—$—$——— 
closely and constantly, character, in its many ang 
changeable forms, constitutes a most important Portion 
of- the facts to which it must bring light, and which in 
turn must bring light to it. Religion cannot prosper a 
instruction when it is constantly getting away from the 


most simple and direct observation of the facts of lig, — 


into a region of conventional ideas. Religious idea 
whether as revelation, rebuke, or encouragement, must 
be the counterparts of that entire life which they az 
intended to expound and order. 

The same is true of those conceptions which touch the 
methods of God’s government. That government lie. 
about us; we are enveloped in it; it has covered the earth 
from the very beginning, and extended over every part of 
it. We must have, in reference to it, the sight of the 
eye as well as the hearing of the ear, or the two portions 
of knowledge, speculative and practical, part company, 
and we possess neither well, because we lack the other, 
Thus our mental pictures of the dealings of God with men 
cease to be full, explicit, life-like; and our apprehension 
of the world and our relation to it become unspiritual 
and secular. What religious faith, most of all, needs, 
is that sense of reality which arises from studying events 
under the ideas which unite them together as parts of 
the plan and counsel of God. 

Close observation and a large range of the field of 
action are also necessary in religious knowledge, because 
this knowledge lacks all genuine color and force without 
them.- Feeling is of the very substance of spiritual truth, 
What we believe in the religious world is vital in: the 
measure in which it calls out appropriate affections, and, 
by means of them, passes on into prosperous action, 
These three—belief, affection, and action—are insepar- 
able parts of one life. They cannot exist: aside from 
each other without at once beginning to lose integrity 
and value. Beliefs that are not springing from enlarged 
affections, nor leading to corrected action, are like leaves 
that have exhausted their function, and are ready to 
drop from the branches as the era of growth completes 
itself. To know of the doctrine without doing the will 
of God is impossible, because the emotional grounds of 
insight are wanting. Religious truth calls for the con- 
stant and growing interpretation of action, because it is 
in action that itinheres.. It isin events and the progress 
of events that the primary record of the Divine mind ‘is 
contained. Action is the only sufficient and final utter- 
ance of religious principle, and that action, which inter- 
prets the Divine mind to us, cannot separate itself from 
the great flow of events that gathers up all human hearts, 
and brings forward the kingdom of heaven. oe 

We are also to remember that no ideas have been 
more often disunited from facts, more frequently subject 
to the subtle perversions of human thought, than reli- 
gious ones. Hence no ideas demand more constant 
restoration by returning with them to the record of his- 
tory, which is their only safe interpretation. . Christ 
spoke in parables that he might break up the conven- 
tional force of words, and get a new reflection of truth 
in the things about him. We are, indeed, learning that 
sound historical criticism involves the most vital presen- 
tation of religious truth, and yet we remain somewhat 
afraid of facts, and anxious to shelter preconceived 
notions from their full force. 

Another principle of equal moment in successful 
instruction is that of the continuity of facts,—the unity 
of revelation which runs through all knowledge. This 
principle by no means excludes differences, but those 
differences are simply the terms under which the unity 
of thought, the unity of method, the unity of the Divine 
mind, appear. It is the very nature of knowledge to 
bring things together. Knowledge cannot be broken up 
and fragmentary without, to that very degree, losing its 
character and disappearing as knowledge. The unity 
of the Divine mind gives unity to all his works, and the 
unity of his works marks the presence of the Divine 
mind. Science owes much of its progress to a recogni- 
tion of oneness of relation in events widely removed from 
each other. Our religious thinking is often marred, and 
the practical force of religious truth weakened, by the 
sense of difference and remoteness which attaches to 
prophetic periods as contrasted with our own period, or 
to events in the life of Christ in comparison with those 
with which we are familiar. We do not enter by historic 
study deeply enough into earlier times to understand 
how truly our own times lie in continuation of them. 
Historic study, to be historic, must be disenchanting, 
but in the loss of illusion we begin to see the grand 
sweep of events. 

We have introduced these two methods of improved 
instruction,—the study of facts and the unity of facts,— 
not for their own sake, but. because religious instruction 
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' jp the pulpit and the Sunday-school is tardy and timid 


in their recognition, 

The religious teacher requires a wide and discrimi- 
pating knowledge of the facts in which his religious prin- 
ciples inhere, and out of which they have grown, and 
areto grow. Religious truths are not to be handled as 
something prior to experience, and to which experience 
jsakind of accident. If the words and lives of good 
men and prophets are to bring their full quota of instruc- 
tion to us, it must be by a complete rendering of the 
living conditions which gave force to them. Prophets 
have not been a sort of philosophers,—dreamy, specula- 
tive, removed from the world; they have been weary 
pilgrims, sorely beset by the ills of life, and trying, like 
Job, with different measures of success, to make out its 
true significance. 

It is in the study of the Scripture narrative that this 
sense of reality is gained. Ifthe ray of sunlight falls on 
a landscape whose configuration is clearly made out, 
then the second principle is safely brought forward,— 
the continuity of truth and the constant likeness with 
itself of the Divine method. We are at one with the 
good men of all time in our lines of discipline, and 
so we become at one with them in our apprehension 
of truth. 

The reconciliation which our different forms of thought, 
scientific and religious, call for, is found just here. Re- 
ligious truth needs to sink deeper, far deeper, into the 
history of the world, and cease to be regarded in its 
revelations as a strange output of strange times. Where 

science discovers wisdom and beneficent method and 
omnipresent order, there religion is to find the Divine 
mind, That revelation has so often been to men bewil- 
dering, like the flash and flare of lightning, is not 
because it is so in its own nature, but because men are 
not impressible by it except in some intense, portentous 
form. If our religious instruction is able to receive 
thankfully the spiritual lessons taught it by science, to 
bring its conceptions quietly back till they coffform to 
the facts which alone they express, and to understand 
that there is the same continuity in the growth of re- 
ligious knowledge as in the growth of all knowledge, we 
shall take a much deeper hold on divine things than 
ever before. The Divine thought will not be something 
put upon the world, but something brought out of it as 
its true significance. The earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God. Both are enclosed in the unfolding of one and the 
same plan. Our instruction wfll be potent, or relatively 
impotent, in the precise degree in which it lays hold of 
the springs of action under which the world is slowly 
borne forward toward the kingdom of heaven. Events 
are the revelation of revelation. It is the facts and the 
divine idea in the facts which together make up the in- 
denture that seals to us our possession of truth. 

Williamstown, Mass. 





AN EXAMINATION ON THE GOSPEL 
OF LUKE. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM R. HARPER, PH.D. 


The whole world will soon enter upon the study of the 
life of the Christ 2s contained in the Gospel of Luke. 
The International Lesson Committee have with great 
wisdom planned for an entire year’s study upon the 
greatest of all subjects. Two classes will engage in 
the study : 

1. Those who have many times gone over the same 


ground; those to whom the story is familiar in all its | 


details. 

2. Those who, though not utter strangers to the sub- 
ject, have nevertheless never carefully studied it. 

The great purpose of the work of both classes should 
be to have as a result of their study: 1. A reasonable 
familiarity with all the details of the life and work of 
Jesus; 2. A fair knowledge of the times in which Jesus 
lived, the customs and manners of the people; 3. A 
clear and definite conception of the methods of work 
employed by Jesus, and the great purpose of that work; 
4. An acquaintance with the Book of Luke as a literary 
production, its particular purpose, style of composi- 
tion, ete. 

From the very beginning the student’s mind should 
-be impressed with the idea that his work must be done 
in such a manner as that, when finished, he shall be in 
possession of -certain tangible results. Why should an 


entire year be spent upon the subject, and at the end 
there be nothing to show for the labor bestowed ? 

In educational circles it is customary to hold examina- 
tions at the end of a particular course of study. Expe- 
rience has shown that an examination is useful in several 





ways: 1, It calls for a review of all the work done; no 
one need be told that a review is a good thing; 2. It 
enables one to get a comprehensive grasp of the subject 
asa whole; 8. It is a test of the student’s knowledge of 
the subject; after a period of study, he ought to know 
something about the matter studied,—does he? 4. It is 
a stimulus to better work for a student to have in mind 
that at the close he will be expected to stand a test; 5. 
In short, an examination, if properly prepared for and 
properly conducted, can render an invaluable service in 
securing better results in any work of an educational 
character, 

In view of all these facts, the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, to which allusion has already been 
made in these columns, proposes to all Sunday-school 
classes, Bible classes, Bible clubs, and individual stu- 
dents who shall take up for the year the study of the 
Gospel in Luke, wherever they may live and whatever 
way they may study, an examination upon that book at 
the close of the period during which it will be studied. 
As to-the character of the examination, the following 
points only may be noted here: 

1. The examination will be offered to individuals, to 
classes, or to entire schools, 

2. It will be arranged for at least three different grades 
of students, and thus be adapted to the needs of all the 
members of a school (above ten or twelve years of age). 

8. It will cover, in a general way, the points above 
indicated; namely, the details of the life and work of 
Jesus, the times in which Jesus lived, the methods and 
purpose of the work of Jesus, the literary form of the 
Gospel of Luke. 

4. The examination will be written. The papers will 
be read by instructors appointed by the Institute. To 
those who pass the examination there will be given 
Institute certificates to that effect. 

5. Information concerning the manner of conducting 
the examination, and specimens of examination papers, 
will be sent upon application to the Principal of Schools 
of the Institute of Sacred Literature, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

Is not the plan worthy of consideration as one which, 
perhaps, may add greatly.to the efficiency of the work 
done upon the subject during the coming year? 


Yale University. 





TRUE PRAYER. 
BY M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE, JR. 


With hands and head disposed aright 
I form the wishes of my heart 
To words, and kneeling morn and night 
Tell them—as might a man apart 
From men soliloquizing speak— 
Unto my heart again :— 
What wonder then 
I gain not that I seek? 


This is not prayer! Oh! teach me, Lord, 
To see thee as a mighty friend, 
A present Father-King, whose word 
Of plighted mercy knows no end.— 
Trusting beyond a fear that there 
Shall come whate’er is best 
For each behest :— 
Thus might I make true prayer. 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A YOUTH’S HEROISM. 


A TeUE Story, 








BY THE REV. JAMES HENDERSON SMITH. 


It was Christmas morning of the year 1878. Santa 
Claus had paid all his visits. “Christmas gift!” had 
been shouted at the colored servant, as she entered the 
nursery, the dusky herald of the long-wished-for morn- 
ing. Stockings had been emptied, and their contents 
offered to the wonderment of the elders. And now the 
four hundred boys, congregated in a college town in 
Virginia, were forming groups to consider what invest- 
ment should be made of the few precious hours of 
Christmas Day. 

In the opinion of many, no attraction could compete 
with the sport of skating. The boy’s proverbial wish 
for an icy Christmas had been granted. The air was 
crisp, and the river was reported to be covered with per- 
fectice. Let us join one group who take their happy 
way from the college to the river. 

The traditional skating-point, “below the dam,” had 
been injured by the fall of the water. The party of boys 


whom we have joined turn to the left at the bridge, and, 
going up the river-bank until the cliff bars their way, sit 
down to fasten on their skates. 

Eddy Ralldan was the first to be ready. Hestruckup 
the river by the cliff, on ice as smooth as glass, and un- 
cut by skater’s heel. But, in one moment, he heard the 
ice crack under his feet, and threaten to give way. He 
could not land, for at his side rose a wall of rock, almost 
vertical, for twenty feet. Making a quick decision, he 
attempted to cross the river and gain the other bank. 
Before the distance had been half accomplished, he was 
in deep water. 

One of the group on the neck of Jand below was Willy 
Lynch, Eddy’s closest friend. He heard some one ex- 
claim, ‘Ed Ralldan has broken in!” Not pausing to 
think or to be afraid, he skated out to the rescue of his 
companion. Before he reached him, the treacherous ice 
gave way, and he too was in the water. 

The boys on The bank had neither ropes nor planks, 
They saw that the ice would not bear them to the help 
of thtir friends. They had no alternative but to run a 
hundred yards or more down the river, cross the bridge, 
and speed up the other side, shouting for help. 

Long as the minutes must have seemed to the strug- 
gling boys in the icy current, help came at last. From 
the farther side a plank was pushed out. Providence, 
not accident, ordered that it should come first within the 
reach of Willy Lynch. Benumbed as he was with 
awful cold, possessed, as every mun must be, with a pas- 
sionate desire for life, his noble heart was warm with an 
unselfishness that ice could not chiil. “Help Ed first,” 
he shouted. ‘‘ He has been in the longest.” At the 
same instant the other, feeling his strength exhau-ted, 
cried, ‘‘Good-by, boys!” The plank was thrust out to 
him, and he was drawn senseless from the water. 
Instantly the helpers turned toward his brave com- 
panion; he had sunk to rixe no more. 

Christmas joys sank low all through the town that 
day. Inevery home a shadow rested, cast by the thought 
of his home, in which the gloom of his death could not 
at once be brightened by the glory of his heroism. 

A Baltimore boy hazarded his life, some months ago, 
to save his friend from drowning. He received a medal 
from a society, and letters of commendation from the 
President of the United States, from the late President, 
from senators, and governors, and divines, and men of 
renown in every pursuit in life. He deserved them all. 
But the self-denial of Willy Lynch, made of his life not 
only a venture, but a sacrifice, and lifted him to a height 
where the praises of earth’s greatest voices cannot be 
heard. Noone who knew the facts has ever doubted 
that his life could have been saved, if he had seized the 
opportunity that was offered; no one has ever doubted 
that he laid down his life for his friend. 

This is an example worthy of your remembrance, my 
boys. The world will one day tell you that the working 
principle of success is, “Let every man take care of 
himself.” This is theinstinct of the selfishness which isin 
us all, It lies at the bottom of most of the cruelty and 
the suffering in the world. Christianity sets before usa 
nobler example in Him “ who, while we were yet sin- 
ners, died for us.” If to be is worth more than fo have, 
if character is worth more than wealth, how poorare all 
the money-kings when compared with that boy who sank 
intodeath that Christmas Day! And does not his heroic 
example enable us to understand in part what the Saviour 
meant when he said, “ He that loseth his life for my 
sake, the same shall find it unto life eternal”? 

Ifany of you who read this true narrativeshall ever find 
yourselves in the town of Lexington, Virginia, you will 
naturally ask to be directed to the chapel under which 
lie the remains of General Robert E. Lee. As you walk 
around the audience-room, you will notice a marble tablet 
on the wall, which will remind you of this story, and you 
will read : 

In Memory of 
William C. Lynch, 
of 
Loudoun Co., Virginia, , 
Drowned in an 
Heroic Effort 
To Save the Life of 
A Fellow Student, 
On Christmas Day, 
1878. 
And, as you read, you will feel that no Philip Sidney on 
the field of Zutphen, no Roland at Roncevalles,—not 
even Surgeon Ambler of the Jeannette, whose memorial 
tablet will be just behind you,—died a nobler death, or 
holds a firmer title to be lovingly remembered, than the 
brave boy whose memorial you will be reading. 








Lexington, Va. 





°*19. March 9.—The Great Physician 
11, March 16.—The Draught of Fishes.. 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1890.] 
1, January 5.—The Forerunner Announced... .........0000seesee Luke 1 : 5-17 
2. January 12.—The Song of Mary... Luke 1: 46-55 
3. January 19.—The Song Of Zacharias... cseccesseseeseeees Luke 1 ; 67-80 
4, January 26.—Joy Over the Child Jesus..........cccceseseeseesenes Luke 2 : 8-20 
6. February 2.—Jesus Brought Into the Temple..... «Like 2 : 25-35 
6. February 9,—Childhood and Youth of Jesus....... .-. Laake 2 : 40-52 
9, February 16.—The Ministry of John.......... 
& February 23.—The Temptation Of Jesus............ceeecenseeesenee Luke 4: 1-13 
9, March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth 









iene Luke 5: 1-11 
12, March 23.—Christ Forgiving SIM.........ccccsssssscresessessseeeeens Luke 5 : 17-26 


‘18. March 30,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6° 1-10; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Psa. 72: 1-20, 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, JANUARY 12, 1890. 
THE SONG OF MARY. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 1 : 46-55, Memory verses: 49-51.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
46 And Mi’ry said, My soul | 46 And Mary said, 
| Mysoul doth magnify the Lord, 
47 And my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God m7 Saviour. 


TITLE: 


47 And my spirit hath rejoiced 
in God my Saviour. 


' .48 For he hath regarded the | 48 For he hath looked upon the 
+ low estate of his handmaiden: 
_. for, behold, from henceforth all 
_ generations shall call me blessed. 


low estate of his !hand- 
maiden: 
For behold, from henceforth 


49 For he that is mighty hath all generations shall call me 


‘done to me great things; and blessed. 
holy és his name. 49 For he that is mighty hath 
60 And his mercy is on them done to me great things; 


And holy is his name, 
50 And his mercy is unto genera- 
tions and generations 
On them that fear him. 


generation. 
‘61 He hath shewed strength 


their hearts. 

62 He hath put down the mighty 
from their seats, and exalted them 2in the imagination of their 
of low degree. heart. 

63 He hath filled the hungry | 52 He hath put down princes 
with good things; and the rich front their thrones, 
he hath sent empty away. And hath exalted them of 

64 He hath holpen his servant low degree. 


his arm; 
He hath scattered the proud 


Is’ra-el, in remembrance of Ais |.53 The hungry he hath filled with 


mercy ; 
65 As hespake to our fathers, to 
A’Dra-ham, and to his seed for 


good things; 
And the rich he hath sent 
empty away. 





ever. 54 He hath holpen Israel his ser- 
vant, 
That he might remember 
mercy 
55 (As he spake unto our fathers) 
Toward Abraham and his seed 
_ for ever. 


1Qr. bond-maiden, 2Or, by 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THA QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Goupen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 


. highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2: 14. 





Lesson Topic: The Saviour’s Coming Rejoiced Over. 


. 1, As an Honor to His Mother, vs. 46-49. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. As a Mercy to the World, vs. 50-52. 
3. As a Help to the Needy, vs. 63-55. 


GOLDEN TExT: My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviowr.—Luke 1 : 46, 47, 


Datry Home R&aApINes: 


M.—Luke 1: 3 eR The song of Mary. 

T.—1 Sam. 2:1-11, The song of Hannah. 
W.—Psa. 34:1-10. A song of David. 
T.—Psa. 40: 1-17. A song of David. 

F.—Isa. 12: 1-6. A song of the saved. 
§.—Rev. 5:1-14, Heaven’s new song. 
$.—Rev. 14 : 1-3; 15:1-4. Songs of heaven. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. AS AN HONOR TO HIS MOTHER, 
1, Arousing Her Gratitude : 
My soul doth magnify the Lord (48). 


2 ‘My heart exulteth in the Lord ( Sam. 2 : 1) 


My soul shall make her boast in the Lora (Psa, 84 : 2). 
Bless the Lord, O my soul (Psa. 103 
Blessed be the Lord, the God of dt (Luke 1 : 68). 
H. Awaking Her Joy: 

My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour (47). 
My soul shall be joyful in the Lord (Psa. 85 : 9). 
1 will joy in the God of my salvation Hab. 3:18). 
Rejoice in the Lord alway (Phil. 4 : 4). 
Believing, ye rejoice greatly (1 Pet. 1: 8). 
ii. Blessing Her Memory: 

All generations shall call me blessed (48). 

In thee shall all the families... be Wesed (Gen, 12 : 3). 
All nations shall call you happy (Mal. 3 : 12). 

Hail, thou that art highly favored (Luke 1 : 28). 

Blessed is the womb that bare thee (Luke 11 : 27), 

1. My soul dot magnify the Lord.” (1) The gracious Lord; (2 
The grateful soul, Al) Benefits received ; (2) Grace extolled, ©) 
2° Ms spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” (1) A rejoicing 
spirit ; (2) An ample incentive.—(1) A happy experience ; (2) An 
honoring God. 

3. “He that is mighty hath done to me great things,” (1) The 





hty God ; (2) The iowly subject ; (8) The abounding grace; 
a) the jane 22 ion. dies wis s 


II, AS A MERCY TO THE WORLD. 
1. Blessing the Reverent: 
His mercy is unto... them that fear him egy 


a ipdig mercy unto... them that love me (Exod. 20 : 6). 
Which keepeth . . mercy with them that love him (Deut. 7% 
The mercy of the Lord is. 


9). 
. upon them that fear = | gg 103: 17). 
Covenant and mercy with them that love him (Dan. 9 ; 4). 


ll. Scattering the Proud: 
He hath scattered the proud (51). 


He frustrateth the devices of the crafty (Job 5 : 12). 

Every one that is proud, ... abase him (Job 40: 11). 

Thou hast scattered thine enemies (Psa. 89 : 10). 

The Lord will root up the house of the proud (Prov. 15 : 25). 

il. Exalting the Lowly: 
He... hath exalted them of low woot (52). 

I gnalted thee out of the dust (1 Kings 16 ; 

I have exalted one chosen out of the A, (Psa. 89 : 19). 
Whosoever shall humble himself shall be exalted (Matt. 28 : 12). 

Humble yourselves, .. . that he may exalt you (1 Pet. 5 : 6). 

1. “ His rom A is unto generations and generations.” (1) The 
scope of God’s mercy ; (2) The results of God’s mercy. 

2. ‘He hath scattered the proud.’ (1) God’s antagonists; (2) 
God's resources; (3) God’s triumphs.—(1) The scattered adver- 
saries; (2) The scattering arm.—(1) Antagonists combined ; (2) 
Antagonists scattered. 

3. ‘‘He... hath exalted them of low degree.” (1) The Lord con- 
cerned for the low ly ; (2) The lowly exalted by the Lord, 


III, AS A HELP TO THE NEEDY, 
|. Feeding the Hungry : 
The hungry hath he filled with good things (53). 
Unto all people a feast of fat things (Isa. 25 : 6). 
My servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry hes. 65 ; 13). 


Blessed are they that ‘hunger : . they shall be filled (Matt. 5:6). 
They shall hunger no more (Rev. Ts 16). 


il. Helping His Servant: 
He hath holpen Israel his servant (54). 


Thou hast been the helper of the fatherless (Psa. 10 : 14). 
The Lord ben eng them, and rescueth them (Psa. 37 : 40). 
I will strengthen thee; yea, I will help thee (Isa. 41 : 10). 
The Lord is my helper; will not fear (Heb. 13 : 6). 


ill. Fulfilling His Word: 
As he spake unto our fathers (55). 


There failed not aught ;.. . all came to pass (Josh. 21 : 45). 

Not one thing hath failed of all the aed. . God spake (Josh, 23 ; 14). 
My words shall not pass away (Matt. 24 : 35). 
He is faithful that promised (Heb. 10 : 23). 


1. “The hun he hath filled with Fee things.” 


(1) Hungering 
parte ly (2) Heavenly food.—(1) 


uman necessities ; (2) Divine 


lies. 
Phe rich he hath sent Wied away.”’ (1) yy fulness ; (2) 
Spiritual destitution.—(1) Rich among men ; (2) Poor before God 

. ‘*He hath holpen Israel his servant.” (1) he lowly servant ; 


(2), ew helper.—(1) The servant’s need; (2) The Mas- 
er’s 


ang 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE LORD’S MOTHER. 


1. The Marys of Scripture : . 
The wife of Cleopas (John 19: Ray oe 56). 
ary Magdalene (Luke 8 : 2; Maik 61). 
The sister of Lazarus (Luke 10: 38-42 ; “john 12: 3). 
The mother of Mark (Acts 12 : 12). 
The mother of Jesus (Luke 1 : 26-28). 


2. Acts of the Lord’s Mother: 


Treasuring facts (Luke 2 : 19, 51). , 

Visiting the temple (Luke 2: 22, 41, 42). 
Assisting neighbors (John 2: 1-5). 

a her son (Matt, 12 : 46). 

Attending at the cross (John 19 : 25-27). . 
Filling her Christian lot (Acts 1 : 14). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Zacharias, having expressed doubt 
in regard to the’ prediction of the angel, becomes dumb. He 
returns from the sanctuary, and makes signs to the people to 
indicate his loss of speech. Finishing his days of ministration, 
he and Elisabeth depart to their home, which was at some 
distance from Jerusalem, possibly at Hebron. In the sixth 
month after their return, the angel Gabriel appears to Mary, 
foretelling the miraculous birth of our Lord. Perplexed, but 
believing, she receives the message, and shortly afterwards 
goes to visit her kinswoman Elisabeth. (The events narrated 
in Matthew 1: 18-25 probably occurred after the return of 
Mary, though this is not certain.) Elisabeth’s unborn babe 
responds to the entrance of Mary, and its mother pronounces 
a blessing on the mother of her Lord, Thesong in the lesson 
is the answer of Mary to this benediction. 

Puiace.—At the home of Zacharias and Elisabeth, “in the 
hill country,” in a city of Judah (v. 39). Some suppose the 
city was Hebron, a Levitical city in that region, as intimated 
above. Thomson and others accept ’Ain Karim, the tradi- 
tional birthplace of the Baptist, as the “city” referred to. 
This was a small village four miles west of Jerusalem. Juttah 
is also named, but this view rests on the assumption of a read- 
ing (“Juttah” for “Judah ”) unsupported by any manuscript 
authority. 

Trmre.—According to the chronology already indicated, the 
visit of Mary took place in April, year of Rome 749 (B.C. 5). 
This was six months after the announcement to Zacharias. 
Mary returned apparently before the birth of the Baptisi. 

Persons.—Mary, the poetess; Elisabeth was present, but 
no other person is mentioned. 

INcipDENTSs.—This song of Mary, called the “ Magnificat,” 
receives its name from the first word of “The Vulgate,” 
Jerome’s Latin version of the Scriptures, ‘‘ Magnificat anima 
mea Dominum.” The chapter is remarkable in having another 
inspired hymn besides this, the “ Benedictus” of Zacharias. 
The “ Magnificat,” as a liturgical rite, was apparently intro- 
duced into the Western Church by Ceesarius of Arles, in the 
time of Gregory the Great, and was sung every day at vesper in 
Rome. It may be called the first Christian song. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 46, 47.—The passage intervening between the lead . 
lesson and the present one contains the remaining part of the | 
story of the prophetic announcement to Zacharias concerniy 
his son, and the story of the announcement by the angel to Mary 
with reference to the birth of Jesus. Beginning with verse 39, 
we have the narrative of the visit of Mary to Elisabeth , and 
the words spoken by Elisabeth in response to which the song of 
Mary was uttered, In connection with its use in the public 
worship of the Church, into which it is supposed to have been 
introduced as early as the year 540, this psalm is called the 
“Magnificat,” from the expression used in its first sentence, — 
the verb “ magnify.” being the opening word of the sentence 
in the original. The psalm is divided by many writers oq 
this Gospel into four strophes; the first including verses 
46-48a ; the second, verses 485-50; the third, verses 51.58; 
and the fourth, verses 54 and 55. The first is regarded as setting 
forth Mary’s praise to God for looking upon her with favor, 
the second sets forth the evidence of this Divine favor in the 
honor which will be brought to her by means of it; the third 
sets forth what, in general terms, is to be accomplished by the 
work of the Messiah; and the fourth declares the faithfulness 
of God thus manifested in relation to his covenant with hig 
chosen people. Whether such a definite and marked division 
is to be made, however, may be considered as more or less 
doubtful. The difference in the tenses of the verbs “doth 
magnify” and {hath rejoiced” is, probabiy, to be explained 
by supposing the latter verk to refer to a feeling which had 
already been awakened in Mary’s mind at the time when 
the wonderful announcement was made to her. The words 
“soul” and “spirit” are, not improbably, used in this paral. 
lelism as substantially equivalent to each other. The several 
words in the parallel clauses answer so closely to one another 
as to favor this view: “magnify, ... hath rejoiced;” “God, 
the Lord;” “soul, ... spirit”? The word “Saviour,” 
used, has its full sense,—Saviour from sin and evil. 

Verses 48-50.—The verb “ tqlook upon” is here used in the 
sense igwhich it is found frequently in the Old Testament; that 
is, to regard with favor, kindness, compassion, pity. The words 
“low estate” refer to the low condition in life in which Mary 
was, as contrasted with the great honor of being the mother of 
the Messiah. This whole expression corresponds with that 
which is used in 1 Samuel 1: 11, in the record of the vow made 
by Hannah when she desired that a son should be given to her 
by God..-The writers.on Luke’s Gospel,.generally notice ‘he 
similarity between the song of Hannah, as given in the second 
chapter of the first Book of Samuel, and thissong of Mary. But 
the similarity is not so striking as to show that the words of 
Mary were necessarily founded upon those of Hannah. If 
the verses are divided into strophes,-the first sentence of 
verse 48, as stated above, belongs in the first strophe with 
verses 46 and 47, This sentence evidently gives the ground 
on which Mary praises God. The next sentence, together 
with those which immediately follow, presents the. reason 
why she feels especially called upon to praise him on this 
ground. The word “for,” which opens the second part of 
verse 48, is grammatically to be connected with the state- 
ment of the preceding clause. The fact that “all genera- 
tions,” etc., is evidence that God has “looked upon,” etc. 
The word “for,” at the beginning of verse 49, introduces 
that verse as containing the reason why all generations 
would call Mary blessed. This is the grammatical connec- 
tion of the separate sentences, but the connection in thought 
of the strophes is that which has been previously mentioned. 
—From henceforth: The words just spoken by Elisabeth 
(v. 42) were as if the beginning of this universal expression 
on the part of all men in all coming time.— He that is mighty: 
This particular form of expression, which refers to the 
almighty power of God, is used in the Scriptures only in this 
place. The Revised Version, as well as the Authorized 
Version, places a period at the end of verse 49. It may be 
better to place a comma at this point, and thus connect the 
last clause of verse 49 more immediately with verse 50. The 
holiness and the mercy of God, as manifested in the appear- 
ance of the Messiah, are connected in Mary’s thought with 
the greatness of the blessing which was bestowed upon herself. 

Verses 51-53.—The psalm turns here to that which is 
to be effected through the Messiah’s work. The results 
of this work are to be a continual manifestation of the 
Divine power, and are to involve an overturning of the 
existing order of things, by which the kingdom of God shall 
be established ; and those who are exalted in the evil world 
shall be depressed, while those who are depressed shall be 
exalted. The word rendered “shewed” is the verb “ to do,” 

r “to make,”—literally, he hath wrought strength. This 
expression is in accordance with the Old Testament style.— 
In the imagination: This expression seems to mean, in respect 
to the thoughts or disposition of their minds or hearts, The 
suggestion of the preposition “by,” in the margin of the 
Revised Version, is a possible suggestion, but a less probable 
one as related to the intent and meaning of the expression. 
The “good things” referred to in verse 53 are to be under- 
stood in the physical, rather than the spiritual, sense. The 
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llelism of the sentences seems to indicate this. ran 
words in general have reference, as we may believe, to 
the persons who were powerful and exalted, and in possession 
of abundance of wealth and honor as Jews and Gentiles; 
and,on the other hand, to those who were in lowly station, 
or even oppressed, but were of the true kingdom of God, and 
were waiting for thatkingdom. God chose the foolish things 
of the world, says Paul, that he might put to shame them 
that are wise; and God chose the weak things of the world 
that he might put to shame the things that are strong; and 
the base things of the world, and the things that are despised, 
did God choose, yea, and the things that are not, that he 
might bring to nanght the things that are. The poetic 
beauty of these three verses is remarked upon by Godet, who 
calls attention to “ the crossing of the members of the three 
antitheses.” “In the first contrast (v. 51) the righteous occupy 
the first place, the proud the second; in the second, on the 
contrary (v. 52), the mighty occupy the first place, so as to be 
in close connection with the proud of verse 51, and the lowly 
the second; in the third (v. 53), the hungry come first, join- 
ing themselves with the lowly of verse 52, and the rich form 
the second member. The mind passes in this way, as it were, 
on the crest of a wave, from like to like, and the taste is not 
offended, as it would have been by a symmetrical arrange- 
ment in which the homogeneous members of the contrast 
occurred every time in the same order.” 

Verses 54, 55.—The verb “hath holpen” means, strictly, 
hath laid hold of; that is, for the purpose of helping. 
The Authorized Version has “in remembrance. of his 
mercy,” but the word used in the original is a verb in the 
infinitive mood, and denotes purpose or end in view. The 
meaning is thus “in order to,” or, as the Revised Version 
has it, “that he might remember.” God has laid hold upon 
Israel his servant, in order that he may remember mercy 
towards Abraham and his seed forever, :n accordance with 
- his promise to the fathers. The Authorized Version is quite 
“ manifestly wrong in its presentation of the first clause of 

verse 55. By placing a semicolon at the end of verse 54, 
: and a comma after the word “ fathers,” it makes the words 
- “Abraham” and “his seed” appear as if they were immediately 
connected with those which immediately precede. But this 
is not the case, as is manifest to the reader of the original 
Greek. The words “to” or “toward Abraham,” etc., belong 
witk the words “that he might remember mercy ;” and the 
words “as he spake unto our fathers” are parenthetical in 
their character. 

That Mary should, under the influence of the thoughts 
which filled her mind, and in view of the wonderful blessing 
about to be bestowed upon her, have broken forth into such 
a psalm of praise and thanksgiving, after the manner of the 
Old Testament, can hardly be regarded as strange or improb- 
able. That the wards of the psalm should have been remem- 
bered by her, and should have been preserved with substantial 
accuracy, is hardly less probable than that they should have 
been uttered by her at the first. 

Yale University. 








THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Very little is told in the Gospels of the mother of our 
Lord, as if to check the tendency in onr nature to turn to the 
human and neglect the divine. Her Son was to be the one 
object of supreme love and adoration, and therefore his 
gracious and saintly mother is kept in the background. Yet 
there is enough told us to be a lesson in many directions; and 
it must always be of supreme interest to study, as far as we 
have the means, that life and character which must have so 
greatly influenced the development of the child Jesus “in 
wisdom ... and in favour with God and man.” 

Of the parentage of the Virgin mother we know nothing, 
though tradition has xbundantly supplied us with legendary 
fancies. She first comes before us as a young maiden of 
Nazareth,—a small town sunning itself still on the slope of one 
of the countless grey rounded hills of limestone rising on the 
north of the plain of Esdraelon, and stretching away, ever 
higher, till they culminate in fhe great mountains of Lebanon. 
It lies about three miles back from the plain, from which we 
ascend to the billowy table-land of Galilee by a very rugged 
and steep path, which opens on a track winding hither and 
thither, over sheets of rock and very rough ground, undu- 
lating as one advances, till, suddenly, at a turn of the way, a 
little valley lies beneath, and the white, flat-roofed, mostly 
one-story, houses of Nazareth gleam out, straggling in little 
lanes, one over another, up the hillside. 

Six months after the anhouncement to Zacharias, the angel 
Gabriel visited this lonely spot on a second message of love 
from the upper heavens. Mary was at the time alone, and 
must have been much alarmed when, contrary to all the 
usages of her people, a man, without pre-intimation, stood 
before her in her chamber. She had not time, however, to 
let her fears grow; for the visitant forthwith saluted her with 
the words, “ Hail, thou that art highly favoured,’ the Lord is 








with thee.” Her young heart, sorely troubled at words so 
strange, was then calmed by the further assurance, “Fear 
not, Mary: for thou hast found favour with God.” She was 
then told that she should bear a son who would be “great,” 
and-would be “called the Son of the Most High,” and sit on the 
throne of his father David, which the Lord God would give 
to him, and he would reign over the house of Jacob forever, 
as the head of a kingdom which would have no end. 

Having heard from the angel what had happened to her 
kinswoman Elisabeth, far to the south, in the uplands of 
Lower Judea, Mary was eager to hear more of it, and naturally 
resolved to go to her. There the two women, so greatly 
honored, had mutual discourse on matters so intensely en- 
grossing to each. Three months were spent by Mary in 
Elisabeth’s company, and one can readily imagine the mental 
and moral exaltation of such a prolonged communion on 
sensitive natures, entrusted with so great a secret. Mary, 
brought up, like all Jewish children in that age, to know 
from her childhood the sacred books of her people, so that 
her whole thoughts were necessarily colored by their influ- 
ence, till their language, as that of the only writings known 
to her, became almost unconsciously that of all her religious 
aspirations and utterances, must often have sought parallels to 
her own wonderful experiences from the history of Israel. To 
express high emotion in rhythmical forms has always been a 
characteristic of simple, child-like ages, as we see in the early 
literature of all races. Prose is a later birth, when the 
imagination is sobered by wider culture. Large portions of 
the Old Testament Scriptures are cast in a poetical form, and the 
examples of Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, or Judith, show how 
instructive this mode of utterance was even to women, when 
under high religious excitement. To this we owe the “ Mag- 
nificat,” the earliest and the finest of all the hymns of the 
church, 

The whole outburst is a mosaic of Old Testament imagery 
and language, and shows how completely her mind had been 
colored by them. Indeed, it helps us to understand what 
Josephus tells us,—that if the copies of the law had all been 
destroyed, any Jewish child could have repeated it through- 
out without a mistake, and thus given it back to his people. 
But in Mary’s case the wonderful knowledge of Scripture 
embraces not only the law, but the historical books and the 
Psalms and Prophets,—a feature in her which enables us to 
understand how marvelously she was fitted to mold the infancy 
and childhood of her divine Son after the highest ideal. Nor 
is the moral and religious fitness for her great task, revealed 
in her song, the only revelation it gives of her character. 
Its amazing eloquence and fervor speak of high intellectual 
power and of the fervor of an intensely loving soul. Yet it 
is limited throughout to the range of thought and sympathy 
we might expect in one of a nation so isolated as the Jews, 
and so concentrated in their thoughts, on their peculiar posi- 
tion as the chosen people of God. Mary rejoices in God, and 
magnifies his name for having honored her so greatly, though 
she was only an humble village maiden. He has done great 
things for her, which will cause her to be honored in all 
future generations. He has thus favored her because she 
feared him; for his mercy descends from generation to gen- 
eration, especially on such as do so. She now passes from the 
strictly personal to the national, speaking with the pride of 
Jewish remembrance of the favor shown Israel by Jehovah. 

As of old, when he showed strength with his arm, and scat- 
tered the proud, and put down the mighty from their thrones 
to deliver and exalt his people, so now, he had exalted 
her, and disappointed the hopes of the great. Her son 
would be the Anointed, who should redeem Israel from all 
its troubles, which were at that moment at their worst. As 
a descendant of David, she, no doubt, thinks, in these words, of 
Herod, an Idumean, and thus hated by the Jew as one ofan 
accursed race, sitting on the throne rightfully due to one of 
her own race. Yet, as a true member of the kingdom of God, 
the redemption of her people, for which she thus hopes, goes 
beyond the merely patriotic and political to the restoration 
of that ancient loyalty to Jehovah which she felt in her own 
bosom, the spirit of which her people, amidst all its stern 
adherence to the outward forms of its national faith, had long 
wellnigh lost. 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE FIRST NEW TESTAMENT PSALM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Birds sing at dawn and sunrise. It was fitting that the 
last strains of Old Testament psalmody should prelude the 
birth of Jesus. To disbelievers in the incarnation the hymns 
of Mary and Zacharias are, of course, forgeries; but if it be 
true, nothing can be more “ natural” than these. The very 
features in this song, which are appealed to as proof of its 
being the work of some unknown pious liar or dishonest 
enthusiast, really confirm its genuineness. Critics shake 
their heads over its many quotations and allusions to Han- 
nah’s song and to other poetical parts of the Old Testament, 
and declare that these are fatal to its being accepted as Mary’s. 
Why? Must the simple village maiden be a poetess because 





that she should cast her emotions into the forms so familiar 
to her, and especially that Hannah’s hymn should color hers? 
These old psalms provided the mold into which the glowing 
emotions almost instinctively would run, and the very absence 
of “originality” in the song favors its genuineness, 

Another point may be noticed as having a similar bearing; 
namely, the very general and almost vague outline of the 
consequences of the birth, which is regarded as being the con- 
summation to Israel of the mercy promised to the fathers. 
Could such a hymn have been written, when sad experience 
showed how the nation would reject their Messiah, and ruin 
themselves thereby? Surely the anticipations which glow 
in it bear witness to the time when they were cherished, as 
prior to the sad tragedy which history unfolded. Little does 
Mary as yet know that “a sword shall pierce through” her 
“own soul also,” and that not only will “all generations” call 
her “blessed,” but that one of her names will be “ Our Lady 
of Sorrows.” For her and for us, the future is mercifully 
veiled. Only one eye saw the shadow of the cross stretching 
black and grim athwart the earliest days of Jesus, and that 
eye was his own. How wonderful the calmness with which 
he pressed towards that “ mark” during all his earthly life! 
The hymn is sometimes divided into four strophes or sec- 
tions: First, the expression of devout emotion (vs. 46-48a) ; 
second, the great fact from which they arise (vs, 485-50) ; 
third, the consequences of the fact (vs. 51-53); fourth, its 
aspect to Israel as fulfilment of promise. This division is, 
no doubt, in accordance with the course of thought, but is 
perhaps somewhat too artificial for our purposes; and we may 
rather simply note that in the earlier part the personal ele- 
ment is presént, and that in the later it fades entirely, and 
the mighty deeds of God alone fill the meek singer’s eye and 
lips. We may consider the lessons of these two halves. 

1. The more personal part extends to the end of verse 50, 
It contains three turnings or strophes, the first two of which 
have two clauses each, and the third three, The first is 
verses 46 and 47, the purely personal expression of the glad 
emotions awakened by Elisabeth’s presence and salutation, 
which came to Mary as confirmation of the angel’s annuncia- 
tion. Not when Gabriel spoke, but when a woman like her- 
self called her “mother of my Lord,’ did she break into 
praise. There is a deep truth there. God's voice is made 
more sure to our weakness when it is echoed by human lips, 
and our inmost hopes attain substance when they are shared 
and spoken by another. We need not attribute to the maiden 
from Nazareth philosophical accuracy when she speaks of her 
“soul” and “spirit.” Her first words are a burst of raptu- 
rous and wondering praise, in which the full heart runs over, 
Silence is impossible, and speech a relief. They are not to 
be construed with the miscroscopic accuracy fit to be applied 
to a treatise on psychology. “All that is within” her 
praises and is glad. She does not think so much of the 
stupendous fact as of her own meekly exultant heart, and of 
God, to whom its outgoings turn. There are moods in which 
the devout soul dwells on its own calm blessedness and on 
God, its source, more directly than on the gift which brings 
it. Note the twofold act,—magnifying and rejoicing. We 
magnify God when we take into our vision some fragment 
more of the complete circle of his essential greatness, or when, 
by our means, our fellows are helped todo so. Theintended 
effect of all his dealings is that we should think more nobly 
—that is, more worthily—of him. The fuller knowledge of 
his friendly greatness leads to joy in him which makes the 
spirit bound as in a dance,—for such is the meaning of the 
word “rejoice,’—and which yet is calm and deep. Note 
the double name of God,—Lord and Saviour. Mary bows in 
lowly obedience, and looks up in as lowly, conscious need of 
deliverance, and, beholding in God both his majesty and his 
grace, magnifies and exults at once. 

Verse 48 is the second turn of thought, containing, like the 
former, two clauses, In it she gazes on her great gift, which, 
with maiden reserve, she does not throughout the whole hymn 
once directly name. Here the personal element comes out 
most strongly. But it is beautiful to note that the “ lowli- 
ness”’ is in the foreground, and precedes the assurance of the 
benedictions of all generations. The whole is like a murmur 
of wender that such honor should come to her, so insignificant, 
and the “ behold” of the latter half verse is an exclamation 
of surprise, In unshaken meekness of stedfast obedience, she 
feels herself “the handmaid of the Lord.” In undisturbed 
humility, she thinks of her “ low estate,” and wonders that 
God’s eye should have fallen on her, the village damsel, poor, 
and hidden. A pure heart is humbled by honor, and is not 
so dazzled by the vision of future fame as to lose sight of God 
as the source of all. Think of that simple young girl in her 
obscurity having flashed before her the certainty that her 
name would be repeated with blessing till the world’s end, 
and then thus meekly laying her honors down at God’s feet. 
What a lesson of how to receive all distinctions and exaltations! 

Verses 49 and 50 end this part, and contain three clauses, 
in which the personal disappears, and only the thought of 
God’s character as manifested in his wonderful act, remains, 
It connects indeed with the preceding by the “to me” of 
verse 49; but the main subject is the new revelation, which 
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into one bright beam, in the incarnation, Power, holiness, 
eternal mercy, are all there, and that in deeper and more 
wondrous fashion than Mary knew when she sang. The 
words are mostly quotations from the Old Testament, but 
with new application and meaning. But even Mary’s antici- 
pations fell far short of the reality of that power in weakness, 
that holiness, mildly blended with tenderest pity and pardon- 
ing love; that mercy which for all generations was to stretch 
not only to “them that fear him,” but to rebels, whom it 
would make friends, She saw but dimly and in part. We 
see more plainly all the rays of Divine perfection meeting in, 
and streaming out to the whole world from, her Son, “the 
effulgence of the Father's glory.” 

~ 2, The second part of the song is a lyri¢ anticipation of 
the historical consequences of the appearance of the Messiah, 
cast into forms ready to the singer’s hand, in the strains of 
Old Testament prophecy. The characteristics of Hebrew 
poetry, its parallelism, its antitheses, its exultant swing, are 


’ more conspicuous here than in the earlier half, The main 


thought of verses 51 to 53 is that the Messiah would bring 
‘about a revolution, in which the high would be cast down 
and the humble exalted, This idea is wrought out in a 
threefold antithesis, of which the first pair must have one 
member supplied from the previous verse. Those who “fear 
him” are opposed to “the proud in the imagination of their 
hearts.” These are thought of as an army of antagonists to 
God and his anointed, and thus the word “scattered” acquires 
great poetic force, and reminds us of many a psalm, such as 
the Second and One Hundred and Tenth, where Messiah is a 
warrior. 
The next pair represents the antithesis as being that of 
social degree, and in it there may be traced a glance at 
“Herod the king” and the depressed line of David, to 
which the singer belonged, while the meaning must not be 
confined to that, The third pair represent the same opposites 
under the guise of poverty and riches, Mary is not to be 
credited with purely spiritual views in these contrasts, 
nor to be discredited with purely material ones. She, no 
doubt, thought of her own oppressed nation as mainly meant 
by the hungry and lowly; but, like all pious souls in 
Israel, she must have felt that lowliness and hunger, which 
Messiah was to ennoble and satisfy, meant a' condition of 
spirit, conscious of weakness and sin, and eagerly desiring a 
higher good and food than earth could give. So much she 
had learned from many a psalm and prophet. So much the 
Spirit which inspired psalmist and prophet spoke in her 
lowly and exultant heart now, _ But the future was only re- 
vealed to her in this wide, general outline, Details of man- 
ner and time were all still blank. The broad truth which 
she foretold remains one of the salient historical results of 
Christ’s coming, and is the universal condition of partaking 
of his gifts, He has been, and is, the most revolutionary force 
in history; for without him society is constituted on princi- 
ples the reverse of the true, and, as the world, apart from 
Jesus, is down-side up, the mission of his gospel is to turn it 
upside-down, and so bring the right side uppermost. The 
condition of receiving anything from him is the humble 
recognition of emptiness and need, If princes on their 
thrones will come to him just in the same way as the beggar 
on the dunghill does, they will very probably be allowed to 
stay on them; and if the rich man will come to him as poor 
and in need of all things, he will not be “sent empty away.” 
But Christ is a discriminating Christ, and, as the prophet said 
long before Mary, “I... will bind up that which was broken, 
and will strengthen that which was sick; and the fat and the 
strong I will destroy. I will feed them with judgment.” 
The last turn in the song celebrates the faithfulness of 
God to his ancient promises, and his help by his Messiah to 
Israel. The designation of Israel as “his servant” recalls 
the familiar name in Isaiah’s later prophecies, Mary sees in 
the great wonder of her son’s birth the accomplishment of 
the hopes of ages, and an assurance of God’s mercy as for- 
ever the portion of the people. We cannot tell how far she 
had learned that Israel was to be counted, not by descent, 
but disposition. But, in any case, her es could not have 
embraced the solemn facts of her Son’s rejection by his 
and her people, No shadows are yet cast across the morning 
of which her song is the herald, She knew not the dark 
clouds of thunder and destruction that were to sweep over 
the sky. But the end has not yet come, and we have to 
believe still that the evening shall fulfil the promise of the 
morning, and “all Israel shall be saved,” and that the mercy 
which was promised from of old to Abraham and the fathers, 
be fulfilled at last and abide with their seed forever. 
Manchesier, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 

THE CANTICLE OF MARY, 
. One of God’s greatest glories is that of fatherhood. With- 
out it there would be no angels nor men. Man’s great glory 
is the same. Mary’s song over the joy of maternity voices 
“some of the holiest longings of nature, human or divine. 
There are several ways of exerting a broadening influence 








after one dies,—by building monuments, public works, or 
educational institutions, etc,; but none equals that of leaving 
holy children of power. The whole English law of primogeni- 
ture is based on the desire of leaving a name and building a 
family strong. Jews and Chinamen live through millennia, 
by desiring that their reproach among men, of having no chil- 
dren, be taken away. Rachel (Gen. 30:1), and Hannah 
(1 Sam. 1: 11) express a consuming desire to be like God. 
And Mary finds cause of jubilee that the accomplishment of 
these desires is assured. 

Elements of the song: “ My soul doth magnify the Lord” 
(v. 46); the Saviour is prophetically recognized (v. 47) ; 
God regards the low in estate, and makes them blessed to all 
generations (v. 48); triumphant victorious joy has no higher 
peans anywhere than verses 49-55. 

Such a Magnificat ringing in the hearts of American 
women would do more for country than all the waltzes-and 
schottisches ever written. 

The closing recognition that God was faithful to his prom- 
ise made to Abraham nearly. two thousand years before, 
shows how Mary believed in God. 

The retiring from social life to communion with the holy 
Elisabeth, to reciting this resounding Magnificat, and to 
remembering God’s promise at a season like this, was most 
philosophical and physiological. That Luke gives us seven 
songs is indicative of his metrical taste and his poetic nature. 

Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


My soul doth magnify the Lord (v. 46), The strangest of 
all strange things concerning our relations to the Lord is, 
that we have the privilege of praising him. It is not so 
much to be wondered at that we can pray to God, as that we 
can give him praise. Prayer to God suggests God’s sove- 
reignty. Because he has the power to bestow gifts, it is 
natural for those who are in need to cry out to him for help. 
But what right have we to say what we think of God’s quali- 
ties and God’s doings? The right to speak words of praise 
to another’s face comes only with a high degree of intimacy, 
and as a mark of extremest confidence. Who are we that we 
should dare to speak words of ‘approval of the mighty God? 
Yet God condescends to permit our praise of him. He wel- 
comes it. He approves it. He even claims to be magnified 
by it. The more we realize the wondérfulness of this privi- 
lege, the more we shall rejoice in it; and when we get its 
full meaning into our minds we shall keep at it forever. The 
greatest enjoyment in heaven will be in giving praise to God; 
and that enjoyment we can have a taste of evennow. “O 
magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his name together.” 

My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour (v. 47). It would 
be hard work to rejoice in God if we could not count him 
our Saviour. Indeed, it is not until we look at him in that 
light that we are enabled to rejoice in him at all. So long 
as we are in any doubt as to our standing with reference to 
the Lord—to his kingdom, to his power, to his providences— 
we shall be in more or less fear at every exhibit of the 
Lord’s majesty. But when we realize that God is our Father, 
that he has given his Son to die for us, and that for that 
Son’s sake he has made us inheritors of his kingdom and 
glory, then our hearts go out to him with that perfect love 
which casteth out fear. What are trials or dangers; what 
are persecutions or distresses; what are diseases or disasters; 
what is even death itself,—what are any or all of these to us 
as the loved ones of Him who ruleth over all, and who sees 
to it that these very things work together for our good? It 
is in view of the love of God in Jesus Christ his Son that any 
one of us can say, “My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour,” and again, “The Lord is my helper, I will not fear: 
what shall man do unto me?” 

He hath looked upon the low estate of his haxdmaiden (v. 48). 
It was not what Mary was, but what God was, that gave 
ground for Mary’s rejoicing. Ov, rather, it was what Mary 
was in her lowliness and her lack, rather than what she was 
in any natural pre-eminence, that was the wonder of wonders 
in the incarnation. It was intended that the Son of God 
should be in humiliation in his earthly birth; therefore he 
was born of a woman,—a woman of a sinful stock, and of a 
low estate. And that same Jesus who was the Son and the 
Saviour of Mary, will regard the low estate of any sinner whe 
will givé him a home in an humble heart; for his word of 
assurance ie: “ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” “For thus saith the high and lofty One that 
inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones,” 

He that is mighty hath done to me great things (v. 49). No 
one of us has got to go back of his own experiences to realize 
the love and goodness of God. If there were no record of 
God’s mercies in all the past, we should have enough in our 
owa life-story to give us reason for ceaseless wonder and 
praise. But the trouble is, we give so much more thought to 
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our wants of the present and to our longings for the fatang 
than we do to God’s dealings with us in the past, that wa 


seldom have in mind the number and magnitude of his doin 





in our personal behalf. There are ten who will cry to Jesuy | 


in their need, “Master, have mercy on us,” where one wij 
turn back, on finding his prayer has been answered, and giyg 
his Saviour thanks. In your case and mine, hé that is mighty 
hath done to us great things; so great things that heaven 
itself is full of wonder over them, and all the earth has reason 
to be. We ought to recall the Saviour’s goodness, and testify 
of it before others. 

The hungry he hath filled with good things (v. 53). There js 
nothing that gives a claim on the Lord like a condition of 
need, Emptiness, and a sense of it, are the qualifications for 
a successful petitioner at his footstool. All that God has jg 
at the call of those who have nothing. His bread is for the 
hungry. His store of clothing is for the naked. His wealth 
is for the poor. His healing power is for the sick. His 
treasures of every kind are for those who lack all things, If 
we would go to the Lord acceptably for any good, or for all 
good, the thing for us to think of is, not what we have, but 
what we have not. If we are only sure that we are hungry, 
and sick, and wretched, “and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked,” then we may be also sure that we are the very 
ones above all others whom the Lord will delight to have 
come to him that we may be supplied and filled. “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted, 
. - « Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


For the intervening story let the teacher look elsewhere in 
this paper. After that has been taught, and such points of 
the lesson text have been dwelt on as the teacher thinks 
applicable, I would suggest that he take up the theme of the 
Virgin’s gratitude. She was full of praise to God for the 
privilege that had been conferred upon her, in allowing her 
to be the mother of the Messiah. This was right and natural 
for her, as every Hebrew woman was anxious to have that 
privilege. Mary realizes that she will in this way be distin- 
guished above all other women in the world; for she says 
“From henceforth all generations shall call me _ blessed.” 
This has been true, and though some people have made far 
too much of this utterance of Mary’s, and have gone so far in 
their thoughts about her that, if she knew it, she would be 
filled with horror, yet we do recognize that, in being the 
mother of Christ, she has a very exalted place in the thought 
of the believing world. 

Of Mary the Bible tells us very little after this. We are 
told about the Nativity, and the flight to Egypt; then about 
their going to Nazareth. Then the visit to Jerusalem brings 
her again to view. But after that we see her only at the 
wedding in Cana, and at the time when she sought to find 
her son when he was surrounded by the multitude. Then 
no mention is made of her until the Crucifixion. Finally 
she is barely mentioned in the first chapter of Acts. Besides 
these times, I know of none in which mention is made of her 
name. 

Having touched on the blessedness of Mary, ask the class 
whether they think that any woman in these days can be a3 
much blessed as she was; not in the same way, of course, but 
just as really. If they will look at Luke 11: 27, they will 
see that we are told that at one time a woman, impressed with 
the teaching of this wonderful man, was overwhelmed with 
the thought of how happy the mother of such an one must 
be; and she spoke out and declared the mother of such a 
man blessed; to which the Lord made reply, “‘ Yea rather, 
blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” 
Christ seems to have thought that the mere fact that Mary 
was his mother conveyed no blessing of itself; for that was a 
mere outward thing. He put true blessedness in a very dil- 
ferent place. According to his teaching, it really seems as 
though every woman in all the world has as good a chance 
for as great a blessing as Mary had. And this we believe; 
for blessedness never comes from anything outward, but 
always is the result of something that lies within us. The 
Bible never says, “ Blessed are the wise,” or “ Blessed are the 
rich,” or “Blessed are the popular,” or “Blessed are the 
powerful.” This is man’s way of talking, but not God’s way. 
See how the “blesseds” of the Bible run. They all imply 
the possession of character. 

“ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly ” (Psa. 1: 1). 

“ Blessed is he whose transgressian is forgiven ” (Psa. 82:1} , 

“ Blessed is he that considereth the poor” (Psa.41:1). 4 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit” (Matt. 5: 3). 

“ Blessed are the meek.” 

“ Blessed are the merciful.” 

“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

“ Blessed are the peacemakers.” a 

“ Blessed are those whom the Lord shall find watching.” 
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«Blessed are all they that put their trust in him,” 

«Blessed are they that keep judgement.” 

«Blessed are they that’ have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” 

There are many more such “blesseds” in the Bible, but 
these will suffice to show in what direction lies the true 
plessedness of which God’s Word speaks. It lies in a region 
where all may find it, if they so desire, and in this it differs 
from those things that men are apt to call “blessed.” If 
only the rich were blessed, then in all the world only a few 
hundreds could be blessed, while millions would have to 
remain without blessing. And so with every other outward 
thing. Only a few people can possess such things. But God 
puts this blessedness where all can have it for the asking, 
Solomon has no advantage in this matter over the poorest 
widow in all his realm; for in this respect all stand on exactly 
the same footing. : 

Further, call the attention of the class to the fact, that, 
without this kind of blessedness, all other so-called blessings 
are vain. I see a very rich man, whose table groans under 
the burden of its wealth, and whose garments are of the very 
costliest. At his gate I see a beggar. He has neither gar- 
ments nor food that are fit for a human being. Yet the 
former is most unblessed, and the latter is most blessed. I 
see Herod on the throne, surrounded with all of this earth 
that heart can desire, and yonder in the dark prison I see 
poor John. Is it so truly that Herod is rich and John poor? 
Yes, so far as this world’s goods go, But if you were to ask 
an angel from heaven, he would say, “ No, Herod is the real 
beggar, and John is the heir of glory unspeakable.” 

See, then, how Mary’s blessedness, and more too, may be 
had by each of us, if we desire it. If this is so, and we have 
not those possessions of which the Master speaks when he 
tells us to lay up treasure in héaven, whose fault is it but 
our own? 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


A Song.—Who was called “the sweet singer of Israel” ? 
David sang many songs of praise and thanksgiving. Do you 
remember any of his words of praise? Moses sang thankful 
songs, and so did Miriam his sister, and we have them now, 
with the story of God’s goodness to his people ages ago. Do 
you remember the mother who took her little child to Eli, 
and said she “lent him tothe Lord”? What was her name? 
Can you tell anything of the song she sang? In the Bible 
are many prayers and songs and stories, so true and beautiful 
that they never wear out and never grow old-fashioned. We 
can love and learn them now, as they have been loved and 
repeated for hundreds and hundreds of years. This song of 
to-day’s lesson has been used in worship and service almost 
ever since it came from a heart filled with joyful worship. 

Mary.—Who was she? Where did she live? Why did 
she sing? She called herself a maiden of low estate. She 
was not a queen, like the one who went to see Solomon. She 
was not rich, to offer with her song gifts of gold or gems. 
She was not famous, or known at that time beyond her humble 
home. But God knew her, and had selected her te be the 
one through whom the sure covenant with David should be 
fulfilled. She was a Jewish maiden of the tribe of Judah. 
Her father and grandfathers could count their fathers back 
to King David; and, though her parents were poor, and her 
home lowly, she was one of the royal line, whom God had 
chosen to be greatly honored. Her home was in Nazareth 
in Galilee,—a town so poor and despised that the Jews used 
to ask, “Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
Mary was not at Nazareth when she sang this song. What 
was the name of the priest of whom we studied last week? 
What was his wife’s name? What did the angel Gabriel 
say to Zacharias? Where did he go with his wife Elisabeth? 
Six months after that time, Mary, who was cousin to Elisa- 
beth, traveled a hundred miles, going south from Nazareth, 
to the home of Elisabeth, among the hills of Judea. (Trace 
journey on map or blackboard.) It was on this visit Mary 
sang this wonderful song. 

Why Did Mary Sing?—The angel Gabriel, six months 
after he said to Zacharias, “I... stand in the presence of 
God,” was sent again to earth with a message, not to the 
holy temple, not to the great city of Jerusalem, but to a 
lowly home in Nazareth, to an humble young woman 
named Mary. He said to her as he came, “ Hail, thou that 
art highly favored, the Lord is with thee.” Mary wondered, 
and was troubled; but he said, “Fear not, Mary: for thou 


to be more blessed than any woman who ever lived; for she 
was to have a son who should be great, and be called “the 
Son of the Highest.” He was to “reign... forever; and of 
his kingdom there” should “benoend.” Theangel told Mary 
what the child’s name should be. Do you know the meaning 
of the name “Jesus”? There are other Marys in the Bible, 
but you know now why this one is called “ Mary the mother 
of Jesus.” Did Zacharias at first believe the angel’s promise? 


| the angel, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto 


me according to thy word.” The angel departed, and Mary 
was in haste to see her cousin Blisabeth; for she knew that 
to her a child had been promised. Elisabeth welcomed 
Mary with a song, and called her blegSed, She wondered 
that she was honored with this visit, and why it was that, as 
she said, “the mother of my Lord should come to me.” She 
knew Mary’s faith, and said, “Blessed is she that believed.” 
She showed her own faith, and said, “There shall be, a fulfil- 
ment of the things that have been spoken.” Zacharias had 
seen and heard the same angel, but he spoke no word of 
welcome to Mary. Do you know the reason why? 

Mary's Song.—What is our golden text? What is it to 
magnify the Lord? Mary had been taught to sing the psalms 
of David. No doubt she felt as he did when he said, “O 
magnify the Lord with me,” and as David felt when he 
brought the ark to Jerusalem, and all rejoiced and. sang, 
“Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised.” Notice the 
words Mary sang, “My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.” Even before his birth she felt as sure as if he had 
done all his life-work,—sure he was the promised one, to save 
from sin; to be her Saviour, to forgive and redeem her, his 
mother, from the power of sin, as he would every one who is 
willing to accept and call him “my Saviour.” She rejoiced 
and gave thanks for the honor to her, and said, “From hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed.” She praised God 
for his might and power,—that his strong arm had done 
great things for his lowly handmaiden, and had scattered the 
proud who set themselves up against him. She said, “ Holy 
is his name.” Is there anything like that in the prayer her 
Son taught us to pray? She praised the Lord for his mercy, 
—that his tender care is over all that fear him from one 
generation to another forevermore. She thanked God that 
daily bread would be given for dai'y wants, just as he had 
rained down bread from heaven, for forty years, for his people 
on the way to the land he had promised their fathers. How 
does Jesus teach us to ask for daily food? Does he promise 
to feed hungry souls who ask for righteousness? Mary re- 
joiced in God’s truth,—that the Lord had kept his promise 
and his covenant to Abraham, and to David, and to his people 
forever; and she sang in hope and faith. Do you believe in 
every word and every promise, as Mary did? Can you with 
a heart of love sing as joyfully of Jesus Christ, and say 
“my Saviour” ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL, D., 7.R.8., 


CANON OF DUBHAM,. ; 


“FILLED... WITH Goop Turxes.”—“He hath filled the 
hungry with good things.” The Virgin takes her imagery 
from one of the great feasts of Eastern chieftains, so often 
employed by our Lord to illustrate his lessons, and which 
still hold their place in the remoter regions of Syria. A great 
sheikh celebrates the marriage’ of his son, or his own return 
from an expedition against his enemies, and proclaims a feast. 
His messengers are sent to every village and camp in the 
neighborhood, and the refusal to come is looked upon as an 
insult. But the feast which, best illustrates the expression in 
this song, is that which is made by a Moslem on his return 
from the pilgrimage to Mecca. It partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a thank-offering, and is especially intended for the 
poor. All the sons of the faithful are summoned. I once 
saw such a feast given by a Bedawy sheikh in the interior of 
Tunis, A herald arrived at the camp of the tribe by which 
we had pitched our tents, a day in advance, to announce his 
master’s approach. The women at once began to make pre- 
parations by preparing couscous, a sort of wheaten porridge; 
and they seemed to be at work all night. The next morning 
messages of invitation were sent to all the neighboring camps. 
Kids and lambs were slaughtered, and roasted in pits with hot 
ashes; milk was brought in, honey, and fruits, chiefly dates; 
and more kids were boiled, and theirsoup poured over the piles 
of couscous in large, shallow, wooden bowls, Before sunset 
all the guests had arrived. The hadj, or “holy man,”—for 
such he was considered to be after completing his journey to 
the birthplace and the tomb of Mohammed,—sat on a carpet 
in front of the tent, and each visitor did obeisance, some even 
kissing his cloak. 

Tue Low ty 1x Honor.—The cripples, the blind, and the 
infirm were then led in and set in the place of honor, fol- 
lowed by the others. They sat in small circles around the 
great bowls of food, which they despatched with their fingers, 
really gorging themselves, and when they could eat no more, 
were supplied with handfuls of dates and fresh cheese to carry 
away. We, being unbelievers, were, of course, not admitted, 
though a kid was sent to our tent afterwards. In an ordinary 
entertainment, the place of honor would be reserved for the 
most distinguished ; the dishes would be passed on from them 
to those of lower rank, then to the retainers near the door, and 
finally tothe beggars outside the tent, who would throw the 
bones and refuse to the dogs sitting patiently beyond them. 
The teaching of the rabbis respecting hospitality is thus set 





See Mary’s faith,—so ready and glad to serve. She answered 
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so? This is to teach that a man’s house should be wide open 
towards the south, and the east, and the west, and the north; 
even as Job made four doors to his house, in order that the 
poor might not have the trouble of going round the house. 
If one came from the north, he entered straight in; if one 
came from the south, he did likewise, and so from the other 
quarters. It was for this reason that Job had four doors made 
to his house. And let the poor be members of thy house- 
hold, that they may talk of what they ate and drank in thy 
house, as the poor spake of the house of Job. When that 
great affliction came upon him, he said before the Holy One, 
‘Have I eaten my morsel by myself alone, and the fatherless 
hath not eaten thereof?’ For all that, the Holy One said 
unto Job, ‘Job, thou hast not half come up to the standard 
of Abraham: thou sittest and waitest within thy house until 
the strangers come to thee. But Abraham sat in his tent- 
door and looked out, and caused the strangers to turn in’” 
(Aboth d’Rabbi Nathan, Chap. VII). 

This passage is a good illustration of the method of rab- 
binical commentators, and of the fanciful word-splitting 
teaching by which they made the Word of God of none 
effect through their tradition. 

The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





MARY'S _ MY 
REJOICING : 
God is my Saviour. 
He hath regarded my low estate. 
He hath done to me great things. 
He hath remembered his promises. 
O MAGNIFY THE LORD WITH ME; 
| AND LET US EXALT HIS NAME TOGETHER. 











SCATTERED THE PROUD. 
HE RATH{ EXALTED THEM OF LOW DEGRES. 


GOD ere ge THE PROUD. 
GIVETH GRACE TO THE HUMBLE. 








BEFORE HONOR IS HUMILITY. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Hark, the glad sound! the Saviour comes,” 
* Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 

“The Saviour! Oh, what endless charms.’’ 
“Good news from heaven.” 

‘I will sing of my Redeemer.” 

God loved the world of sinners lost.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


to bring a remembrance of God’s goodness in the past, and to 
give the soul a firmer assurance of the unfailing love of 
God. This is a practical teaching of the Virgin Mary’s song 
of rejoicing,—a teaching that ought to find its frequent illus- 
tration in the lives of all of -us. 

When Mary comprehended the blessing which God de- 
signed for her, her instant thought was of Him who planned 
that blessing, and who had been showering blessings upon the 
race of man from the very beginning until the present hour. 
That which God was now doing for her was in perfect keep- 
ing with all that God had been doing for the needy and the 
helpless in’ all the ages; therefore it was that Mary’s soul 
was filled with singing, and therefore it is that the echoes of 
Mary’s song have filled the Church of Christ in every century. 

When a simple-hearted woman of modern times was helped 
of God most marvelously, and her pastor said to her, “ Isn’t this 
a wonderful evidence of God’s love?” she responded heartily, 
“Yes; but it’s just like him.” And that utterance was but a 
reflex of these words in the Magnificat: 

“ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.... 

For he that is mighty hath dcne to me great things. ... 
And his mercy is unto generations and generations 

On them that fear him.... 

The hungry he hath filled with good things.... 

4s he spake unto our fathers.” 

No one of us is now receiving his or her first blessing. 
There are former gifts to us all to be recalled with glad 
thanksgiving. And all that we have, or have had, of good, 
is in accordance with God’s unfailing spirit of love, and with 
God’s abounding promises to them that reverently trust him, 
And so it is that the Song of Mary should be our song, be- 
cause he in the prospect of whose earthly advent she was 
rejoicing is our loving Saviour. 


ADDED POINTS. 

It is not enough to give honor to God with the voice, 
Soul and spirit must combine in rendering to God that praise 
which alone has any value in his ears. 2 

God is as ready to give honor to those whom the world 





forth in the Talmud: “Let thy house be wide open. How 


looks down upon, as to those whom their fellows look up to, 


A right appreciation of any new blessing from God is sure 
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His approval lifts one up; it is not conferred merely on those 
who are already lifted up. 

They whom God blesses shall yet be counted blessed, even 
though now they may be looked upon with pity—because of 
their low estate. 

God's record will bear examination. What God has done 
shows what he will do. He ought to be believed on for his 
very work’s sake, if not for his very being. 

God’s promises are sure of fulfilment. When we can point 
to a promise to those who are in the position in which we 
find ourselves, we already have relief—if we will but appro- 
priate that promise. All the promises to Abraham are in 
Christ made promises to those who by faith are the children 
of faithful Abraham. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


as 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 


‘In fashionable life, New Year’s calls are sometimes 
in vogue, and sometimes not. But there is a kind of 
New Year’s calling that it would be well to have always 
in fashion. Mr. Will K. Roth, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
explains how he spent the first day of the present year; 
and a suggestion of this kind may help many a teacher 

‘ who finds it difficult to get time to visit all the scholars 
of a large class. Mr. Roth is connected with a large 
mission-school. He says: 

“On New Year’s Day of this year, the question came 
to me whether I had not better sacrifice the pleasure of 
calling on my friends, and take that time and call on 
my scholars,—my class being of bright girls, but still 
children of such classes as usually attend large mission- 
schools, averaging in age from fourteen to sixteen years. 
Having church as well as occasional social engagements, 
and also spending an evening or two each week in the 
preparation of the lesson, I found that I gave my class 
very little attention excepting at school, thereby neglect- 
ing a very important portion of the work. 

“To make these calls on the scholars of my class dur- 
ing the week was next to impossible, as they lived in 
another portion of the city ; and if I would call, it would 
be but on one member of the class, as the calls, in order 
to be effective, should not be too brief. As before men- 

‘tioned, my work being with a mission-school, the greater 
number of the scholars were compelled to find employ- 
ment of some kind, and, as a natural consequence, they 
would be more or less tired, and sometimes very sleepy, 
which made it quite difficult to entertain them. I made 
six calls that afternoon, found all of my scholars at 
home and quite pleased that I gave them a call that 
day, and, I believe, still more pleased at receiving my 
card. Meeting the parents, as well as the older mem- 
bers of the family who thought they had grown too old 
to go to Sunday-school, it is easy to see what an oppor- 
tune time it was to sow some seed to the honor and glory 
of God.” 


BLACKBOARD GEOGRAPHY. 


Aids to the study of the geography of Scripture have 
an added value in the help they give to aa understanding 
of the sacred history itself. Mr. Fred W. Weston of 
Toronto, Canada, has a method of map-making, in con- 
nection with continuous Bible-study, which he describes 
as follows: : 

“T have drawn on a large sheet of manilla paper an 
outline of Palestine (mine is from ‘The Land and the 
Book,’ but a simpler one would answer in most classes), 
filled in natural features,—rivers, lakes, and mountains, 
—but left out al] tewns, etc., and all names. It is pasted 
to a stout sheet of cardboard, and fastened to the wall of 
theclass-room. I have some colored scraps of cardboard, 
—paper would do,—some colored crayons, a few small, 
sharp ‘lasting tacks,’ as used by shoemakers,—‘ } oz.’ 
size is large enough,—and the almost indispensable 
blackboard. On the blackboard I mark, week by week, 
in colors, the initials of the lessons, leaving them there 
for review purposes. Other items can be written, in 
white, if preferred. The place of the first lesson is, say, 
‘Fords of Jordan.’ Write the title in, say, red crayon, 
and tack a scrap of red paper or card on the place on the 
map. The next lesson may have been in Capernaum ; 
write the title in, say, blue crayon, and tack a piece of 
blue on the supposed site on the map, Continue this 
through the quarter. If the same place is the site of 
another lesson, write the title in the same color as that 
with which you have for the previous lesson marked the 
plate on the map. On review day you have in the 
various colors a stimulus to memory in having to remem- 
ber the names of places marked, an aid to remember the 
sites of lessons, a good idea of the geography of the 





quarter’s lessons as a whole, and a map not encumbered 
by useless hard names, The map is then ready for the 
next quarter by simply removing the tacks which hold 
the colored scrapg; and the same map will answer for an 
indefinite time. Outlines of districts may be cut out of 
paper or thin cardboard, and tacked on in the same way, 
and removed when no longer of use, and preserved for 
future occasions. Should lack of time or skill prevent 
the teicher from drawing the map, I suppose the cost of 
one printed on paper, with large outlines and small 
names, would not be very great, and it could be used in 
the same way.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 








{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 








THE NEW EDITION OF THE VULGATE* 


The new edition of St. Jerome’s Latin translation of 
the New Testament may be regarded as a celebration 
of the fifteen-hundredth anniversary of the Vulgate. 
Strictly speaking, it is fifteen hundred and six years 
since the famous letter of Jerome to Pope Damasus, in 
which he makes his formal reply to the Pope’s demand 
for a revision of the New Testament, and intimates, by a 
very accurate prophetic sense, the kind of treatment 
which the new version was likely to meet at the hands 
of the critics of his day, who would detect the discrepancy 
between it and the early versions as soon as they had it 
in their hands, 

Biblical revision has always been a thankless task, even 
when carried out under the highest authority; but 
although the present work will cause something more 
than a mere ripple of interest in the circle of biblical 
students, it will furnish no parallel in its reception to 
the warlike attitude of the theologians towards the Vul- 
gate upon its first appearance. No one is going to call 
Dr. Wordsworth a “ falsarius;” nor is there the slightest 
reason to suppose that he will retort upon his critics, if 
there should be any stupid ones among them, by any 
expression which might be regarded as a translation of 
Jerome’s “ bipedes aselli.” There can hardly be ex- 
pected any words, except words of welcome, for the 
noble work of Dr. Wordsworth and his colleague Mr. 
White, and the company who have assisted them with 
collations of this or that rare copy of the Latin Scriptures. 

It is true that from one point of view the work ought 
to have been done at Rome, for the Vulgate is the Roman 
authoritative Scripture, and some of the finest of modern 
work ‘on the Vulgate is from Roman hands; but if it 
has not been carried out in the Eternal City, there is no 
place where it will meet with a more genuine apprecia- 
tion. The storms of the middle period of the Vulgate’s 
history have blown over as completely as those which 
attended its earlier days. The Oxford doctors of to-day 
are workers together with Sixtus and Clement, and 
the Clarendon Press is the literary executor of the Coun- 
cil of Trent. The authority of the text of Jerome has 
been rightly ruled to be a question apart from and sub- 
sequent to the question as to what this text of Jerome 
really is. 

It will probably appear strange to a certain class of 
readers that there should be any serious work to be done 
in,editing the New Testament according to Jerome. It 
would seem at first sight that nothing was so safe as an 
authoritative edition of the Scriptures, nothing more 
certain than the incorruptibility of a text called into 
existence by the fact of widely spread textual corrup- 
tions. One would imagine that Jerome’s copy would 


acquire sanctity from the start, and that copies would be | 


sedulously made from it, and faithfully compared with 
it. So far from this being the case, the history of the 
Vulgate is precisely like the history of the text of the 
New Testament at large, and in earlier days,—a history 





* Novum Testamentum Domini Nostri Jesu Christi Latine secun- 





} dum editionem sancti Hieronymi: ad codicum manuscriptorum 
| fidem recensuit Johannes Wordsworth, S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburi- 
ensis, in operis societatem adsumto Henrico Juliano Whire, A.M. 
|... Partis prioris fasciculus primus: Evangelium secundum Mat- 
|; thenm. 119 inches, paper, pp. xxxviii, 170. Oxford: At the 
Ciarendon Press ; New York: Macmillanand Company. Price, $3.50. 
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of the fallibility of copyists, of the conscious and UNCON. 
scious re-introduction of earlier readings and of succes, — 
sive local revisions. 

The copyists of Jerome were ever thoroughly con. | 


verted to his version, were never exorcised from thejy 


faith in earlier versions and revisions. They wrote what 


they brought as well as what they saw. The mor 
learned among them no doubt deemed that Jerome hag 
no monopoly of the right to revise the Latin New Test, 
ment into harmony with the original Greek ; and they 
supplemented his knowledge of Greek manuscriptg 
(which probably was narrower than it shou!d have been) 
by informations and judgments of their own. Especially 
does this seem to have happened with a school of Eng. 
lish scribes; so that Jerome’s lament over the conflict. 
ing testimony of the Latin texts of his day (‘‘apud nog 
mixta sunt omnia”) came to be true, in a certain sense, 
of the very version whose unity and simplicity was to 
replace and put an end to the conflict in the records, 
Thus there arose the need for medisval revisions of the 
Vulgate, such as those of Alcuin and Theodulf, to say 
nothing of the later and somewhat spasmodic attempts 
made by the Holy See itself. It need scarcely be said 
that the whole history of the Vulgate is instructive to 
the student who busies himself with what lay in Greek 
manuscripts earlier than the Vulgate, and who detects 
there also the traces of local revisions of the text and 
other associated textual phenomena. 

The present volume is the first-fruits of eleven years 
of study bestowed upon the immediate subject by 
Dr. John Wordsworth. Ithas been, perhaps, somewhat 
delayed by the fact that, after commencing the work, he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Salisbury,’ the duties 
of which office have occupied the greater part of his time, 
But this delay has been partly compensated for by the 
association with himself, in the work, of a rising young 
Oxford scholar, Mr, H. J. White, now vice-principal of 
the theological school at Salisbury, whose genuine enthu- 
siasm for the criticism of the New Testament, and accu- 
racy in the handling of early texts, are sufficient qualifi- 
cations for the place of privilege which he occupies as 
the colleague of Dr. Wordsworth. 

The volume has not been fitted with the prolegomena 
to the work, on account of the difficulty of coming to a 
definite opinion concerning the grouping of the various 
authorities, the textual relations of the Vulgate manu- 
scripts being involved in much obscurity; but, instead 
of prolegomena, there is given an ample preface, a full 
catalogue of the manuscripts which are quoted, a com- 
plete account of the work done on the Latin texts by 
Bentley for his contemplated edition of the New Testa- 
ment, and other interesting matter. 

We have thus our first instalment of the critical text 
of the Vulgate; the text which, more than any other, 
has influenced the theology of the West; the text which 
Wiclif translated, and to which, in so many cases, the 
Revisers of the New Testament have necessarily reverted; 
the text which, as a translation, is a work of genius, and, 
as a revision, is a monument of great critical value. In 
the East they have recently repaired and decorated the 
cell at Bethlehem where St. Jerome labored, and in the 
West they are repairing the time-worn lines of his trans- 
lation. Either work is a gracious tribute to his memory; 
but the Occident has erected the more fitting memorial. 





Two booklets with a holiday look about them, but 
with more than a holiday purpose in them, are 7he 
Children’s Wing and Talks About a Fine Art, by Elizabeth 
Glover. Each volume consists of a series of conversa- 
tions between a mother and a dressmaker. The mother 
is a veritable type of a large class of mothers who might 
approve of a scheme to have a separate “wing” to their 
houses for the children and their nurses, because such 
mothers have never recognized their paramount duty 
to their homes’ and to the home life. The dressmaker 
is sound, sensible, philosophical, practical. And the 
author, with fine literary sense, shows a certain com- 
bination of masculine strength and feminine tender- 
ness in her style and method, which are often incisive, 
sometimes epigrammatic, and at once penetrating and 
entertaining. The thesis of the first-named book is that 
“vou can’t have a family in a children’s wing;” and 
the author shows that children so isolated from the 
family life are “mentally and morally asphyxiated” for 
want of the home atmosphere; that for a mother “ wash- 
ing little hands and putting on and off little clothes is all 
opportunity,—opportunity to know and purify hearts 





1 Hence the I. 8. (Johannes Sarisberiensis) which appears so fre- 
quently in the list of collators. This practice of using the Episcopal 
name as a substitute for the proper name is found to be very con- 
fusing, both in ancient and modern books. 
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nid to read and inspire minds; ” that “the touch of hand 
‘upon hand is the touch of spirit upon spirit;” that 
‘society has no claims upon a mother to be put before the 
welfare of her children,—charity has none, religion has 
none.” The “ fine art” about which the second book 
discourses is the “finest, hardest, highest art” of being 
Jovely and loving and “‘socially delightful at home.” 
é Every woman,” says the author (through. the acute 
dressmaker), “ who prays, ‘Thy kingdom come,’ has got 
$0 try to make her home a corner of the kingdom of 
heaven;” and again, “It’s a great mistake to think one 
¢an't be ideal except in such things as poetry and paint- 
ing and music, or some kind of fine social entertaining ;” 
‘and ‘it is dreadful to live in things.” The subjects of 
these booklets are ever on the popular tongue, and it is 
therefore the more creditable that the treatment of the 
subjects is fresh, discerning, lively, and far above com- 
monplaces. (The Children’s Wing. Paper, 7X5 inches, 
pp. 93.—Talks About a Fine Art. 75 inches, pp. 32. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 80 cents each.) 


The annual volume of elaborate photogravures and 
handsome text describing Zhe Sulon of 1889 arouses 
special interest for two reasons: The Paris Exposition 
aroused the artists to unusual efforts; and an edition of 
the volume is for the first time printed with text in 
English, the excellent translation being by Mr. Henry 
Bacon, an American artist long resident in Paris. The 
original text, by M. George Lafenestre, is perhaps not 
so tamely and promiscuously eulogistic as that of last 
year’s issue, but it has little expository value; the con- 
«ditions of the manufacture of this annual seem to make 
serious and dispassionate criticism impossible. Few of 
the pictures are remarkable; Gerome’s The Power of 
Love contains some admirable delineations of wild ani- 
mals; Mme. Demont-Breton (daughter of the great 


‘in. humanity and good in art; and de Monvel’s The 
Deserted House is thoughtful and poetic without any 
“trace of mere sentimentality. M. Cogghe’s Cock-Fight- 
ing isa very good, that is to say a very bad, representa- 
“tive of extreme realisin,—an-almost faultless delineation 
of a worthless or positively objectionable theme. Sen- 
ésationalisin is; however, less apparent than in -the vol- 
umes of 1887 and 1888; MM. Collin and Bonnat’s 
-experiments in nude art are absurd rather than de- 
imoralizing. J. Solomon’s Niobe is an interesting illus- 
-tration of successful adaptation of studies of medisval 
‘art. The quality of the photogravures seems rather 
inferior, and suggests the possibility that the impressions 
of the French edition were all run through the press 
‘before-these plates, with English lettering, were printed. 
- The index is as unsatisfactory as ever, the table of illus- 
“trations referring to the painters only, without indication 
“of titles, and without reference to comments in the text. 
-(189} inches, cloth, pp. iv, 102. Paris: Boussod, 
-Valadon, and Company; Boston: Estes and Lauriat. 
“Price, $18.00,) cI such ied 
No emall amount of information concerning the needs 
and the possible evangelization of China is contained in 
>a volume entitled Jn the Fur East, consisting of letters 
from Geraldine Guinness, a zealous young worker in that 
great land. Her earnest story is made more attractive 
_and useful by many and good maps and pictures from 
‘divers sources, and by a very tasteful binding. Dr. 
Gordon, of Boston, contributes an introduction. It is to 
be regretted that the editor of the volume (sister of the 
writer) did not possess a more competent literary sense. 
Much of the matter, as printed, is unnecessarily exclama- 
tory or otherwise irrelevant.—Another stimulating and 
helpful book, slightly better written and more symmetri- 
cal than Miss Guinness’s, is Gareganze ; or, Seven Years’ 
Pioneer Mission Work in Central Africa, by Fred 8S. 
Arnott. As Dr. A. T. Pierson says, in his Introduction 
to the American edition, the book is ‘a new exhibition 
of the evidences of Christianity in the department, not 
of apologetics, but of energetics.” These pages glow 
with the zeal which the Christian Church of to-day is 
turning toward the conversion of the dark continent and 
the ends of the darth. In Mr. Arnott’s earnest records, 
however, as in those of Miss Guinness, the half would 
‘have been more than the whole. Such works become 
more serviceable when subjected to the wise editorial 
condensation so well shown in The Missionary Herald 
and others of our similar periodicals. (In the Far East. 
- 8X7} inches, cloth, illustrated, and with map, pp. xv, 
121. Price, $1.00.—Gareganze. 9X6 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, and with map, pp. xi, 276. Price, $1.25. Chicago 


The more recent discussions in eschatology have been 
mainly in regard to the fate of the heathen or the rela- 
tive position of the millenium and second advent. It is 
therefore refreshing to find a book that comes closer 
to the heart-questionings respecting the future world. 
Dr. J. Aspinwall Hodge, of Hartford, Connecticut, has 
published a small volume on Recognition After Death. 
The subject is frequently presented in the pulpit, but 
usually quite rhetorically. The author of this little 
book really discusses the topic, stating the general belief, 
the objections raised, and the teaching of Scripture. A 
chapter entitled “In the Image of God” seeks to educe 
from the mystery of the Trinity an indication that crea- 
‘tion and redemption alike point forward to eternal com- 
panionship. Several brief chapters discuss the modes of 
recognition; and these are followed by two more about 
the resurrection and the new body as related to the main 
topic, a final chapter summing up the argu.nent. The 
author states his convictions in simple language, with 
no attempt at pathos or adornment. His views are those 
of the Westminster standards ; and the prevalent devia- 
tions from these views are opposed, but in no polemic 
spirit. The purpose of the book is to give comfort, based 
upon the reasonableness of Scripture statements, in regard 
to recognition after death. (7 4} inches, cloth, pp. vi, 
178. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, Price, 
$1.00.) 


M. Alphonse Daudet is perhaps the most noted living 
French novelist, and is the possessor of a literary style 
at once artful and naive. One has but to take up, how- 
ever, his latest book, in order to see his enormous in- 
feriority to Victor Hugo in high purpose and in artistic 
skill. Itis called, in one English version, Artists’ Wives, 
and in Mr. Edward Wakefield’s American translation, 
Wives of Men of Genius; and its twelve scrappy studies 
portray, in an off-hand manner, various coarse, or tricky, 
or feline domestic companions of authors and painters, 
From the literary point of view, the sketches are mere 
padding; from the moral, they are all the more con- 
temptible because their man-of-the-world cynicism has 
not even the courage of frankness. The accompanying 
illustrations have small merit in the French impression, 
and are mere blemishes as reproduced in the New York 
reissue. Those who are accustomed to speak of Daudet 
as a great author should read this book before repeating 
the unqualified statement. (8 5} inches, half leather, 
illustrated, pp. iv, 224. New York: Worthington Com- 
pany. Price, $1.25.) 


George Bancroft’s newly published life of Martin Van 
Buren, to the End of his Public Career, is, in the author’s 
words, “‘a concise record of the events of his life,” pre- 
pared before Van Buren’s death, and examined in manu- 
script by the ex-president, for verification of statements. 
While not so long, so full (it stops with the end of Van 
Buren’s presidential term), so picturesque, or so readable, 
as Mr. E. M. Shepard’s recent review of the same politi- 
cal career, it must hereafter be seriously weighed by 
every student of the transition-period between Jackson 
and Tyler; for its words in vindication of Van Buren 
are weighty because of Mr. Bancroft’s incorruptible 
political integrity, his personal familiarity with the 
times, men, and events he describes, and his clear and 
direct literary style. (8}>5} inches, cloth, pp. v, 239. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 

Mr. H. D. Traill’s biography of Strafford, in the Eng- 
lish Men of Action series, is sufficiently readable, and 
shows signs of adequate investigation as to facts; but 
its philosophy of political progress is wofully askew. 
The special pleading which is the curse of so many 
biographies and other topical studies here leads the 
author into a laborious and would-be-profound defense 
of kingcraft, and an attack on popular government, The 
result is that his book is as superfluous as it is harmless, 
for it will hardly make a stir‘even in the Carlton Club 
or the office of The Saturday Review. One needs the 
strength of a Carlyle in order to succeed in the attempt 
to “reverse history.” (7365 inches, cloth, pp. vii, 206. 
London and New York: Macmillan and Company. 
Price, 60 cents.) 


The 803 pages composing The Diary of Philip Hone, 
1828-1851, may be fairly characterized in a few words. 
They are the political, personal, social, and miscellaneous 
jottings of a clear-headed and once prominent New- 
Yorker, who, in the city’s period of chief development, 
was mayor, banker, philanthropist, Whig, and host. 
These printed volumes proffer no more than a quarter 
of his voluminous manuscript record, and, while they may 





“and New York: Fleming H, Reyell.) 


with constant pleasure and considerable profit. Of the 
sociological and minor historical value of such annals 
there can be no question. The index is full, but not 
alwaysaccurate. (2vols,, 964 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 400; 
ii, 426. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $7.50.) 


Still another series of popular duodecimo monographs 
has appeared, and, strange to say, there seems to bea 
place for it. Mr. Clements R. Markham introduces the 
library of The World’s Great Explorers and Explora- 
tions in its iitial volume, devoted to a clear and straight- 
forward Life of John Davis, the navigator, 1550-1605, 
whose name, of course, is well known to all geogra- 
phers, or even to all school-children, in connection with 
the strait south-west of Greenland. The maps in the 
volume are good, the index admirable, and the pictures 
atrocious, (745} inches, cloth, pp. viii, 301. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co, Price, $1.25.) 


One of the best of the gift-books of the recent holiday 
season was also one of the cheapest,—a reissue of Owen 
Meredith’s (Lord Lytton) perennially popular poem 
Lusile, to which new readers are constantly attracted by 
its easily comprehensible story, its obvious sentiment, 
and its flowing verse. The plentiful little illustrations 
are by Mr. Frank M. Gregory, an artist with little 
strength, but much cleverness and some feeling. They 
are all excellently presented by process-work, the deli- 
cate, though sometimes weak, uniformity of which lends 
itself readily to the artist’s pleasantly suggestive style. 
A daintier picture than the rain-storm on page 407 need 
not be asked. (735% inches, half cloth, pp. 420. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes and Brother. Price, $1.50.) 








Some curious personal interest inheres in a series of 
undoubtedly genuine Letters of the Duke of Wellington to 
Miss J., 1834-1851, now first published, with extracts 
from the lady’s letters and diary, under the editorship of 
Mrs. C. T. Herrick, ‘‘Miss J.” was a deeply impres- 
sionable religious enthusiast, who, in her own youth, 
strove to arouse spiritual fervor and self-consecration in 
the old hero. Her zeal gradually passed into mono- 
mania, while the Duke’s courtesy, at first evidently influ- 
enced by flattered vanity, slowly cooled into a sense of 
annoyance, almost of disgust. The first issue of these 
letters is made in America, and has been given a beauti- 
ful mechanical dress. (735 inches, boards, pp. vii, 
224. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.75.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
publishers of the fine new illustrated edition of Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone, lately noticed in these columns, 
generously offer to libraries to furnish free copies of the 
new Colored map of Exmoor, the scene of the novel; this 
map may be pasted into the cheaper editions now in 
circulation. It will certainly, at little trouble of inser: 
tion, add considerably to the pleasure taken by future 
readers of the charming story. 








Some of the addresses at the recent Boston conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance were of such unusual time- 
liness and force as deeply to impress those little aceus- 
tomed to yield to religious enthusiasm; and there is 
likely, therefore, to be a wider public than usual for the 
collected report of the proceedings of the conference, 
which the Baker and Taylor Compeny, New York, will 
publish under some such title as National Needs and 
Remedies (at $1.00 in paper, or $1.50 in cloth), 

Dr. David Masson, Milton’s biographer, has begun 
the editing of a fourteen-yolume (monthly) edition of 
De Quincey’s complete works, of which the initial issue 
is part first of the Autobiography. The editor has an 
easy task, thanks to the pioneer toils of an American 
publisher, the late James T, Fields, who produced the 
first full and orderly edition of De Quincey, more than 
thirty years ago, by means of a vast amount of patient 
rummaging in the obscure periodicals wherein much of 
the anonymous and unacknowledged material lay hid- 
den. Ofcourse, Dr. Masson will add something, but it 
can hardly be very important. 

The No Name Magazine is a new Baltimore venture in 
monthly periodical literature, which, though it contains 
but sixteenfill-printed pages, modestly styles itself, in its 
sub-title, ‘the ideal monthly of America.” Its editor’s 
name is not given, but can be'guessed, with a reasonable 
degree of probability, by those familiar with the inter- 
necine or promiscuous literary ferocity so sadly prevalent 
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the luckless author of The Raven. The (850—Subscribe Now !—19or 189 | 
distinction of the first number of the maga- 
zine is “ O Tempora, O Mores,” a hitherto January. 


unprinted juvenile satire by Poe, the gen- 
uineness and the worthlessness of which 
appear to be equally unquestionable. 


Pending the further progress of the 
great work of restricting and ultimately 
abolishing the African slave-trade, Father 
R. F. Clarke, an English Jesuit, has col- 
lected into a large volume (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Com- 
pany) an authorized account of the aims 
and previous achievements, and of all the 
earnest and potent endeavors of Cardinal 
Lavigerie to arouse a strong and con- 
certed attack on the traffic. The work, of 
course, is preliminary, as it appeared prior 
to the recent Brussels conference of the 
foes of slave-trading; but it will help to 
promote a reform which cannot be accom- 
plished for many a year to come, as a 
philanthropic war in the interior of Africa 
can be carried on only at an enormous 
cost of money and life. Restriction of 
the passage of slave-ships eastward to 
Asia appears to be the best present move. 
It is pleasant to note that an English 
Protestant, Professor Drummond, is heart 
and hand with the French Roman Catholic 
in this work. Those who do not have 
access to this new book about the Car- 
dinal, should read or re-read Drummond’s 
Heart-Disease of Africa, in his latest 
volume, 


™ 


Now that the holiday book-publishing 
season is over, a few literary promises for 
the new year are beginning to appear. Of 
these may be selected, as being interesting 
in one way or another, Mr. John Bigelow’s 
life of his friend and editorial associate, 
Bryant, in the American Men of Letters 
series; a large life of Christ, by Dr. Tal- 
mage, for which he has been gathering 
material in his recent tour in Southern 
Europe, Palestine, and Egypt; and a care- 
ful History of Unitarianism by President 
Livermore of the Meadville (Pennsyl- 
vania) Theological School. A new theo- 
logical quarterly, The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review, will enlist the services 
of a part of the former workers on The 
Presbyterian Review; among promised 
contributors are President Patton and 
Drs. Warfield, Shedd, De Witt, Cham- 
bers, R. B. Welch, and E. D. Morris; 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co, will publish it. 
In London will appear the new Glad- 
stonian weekly, designed to offset the de- 
fection of The Spectator; it will be pat- 
terned on The Nation, and will be edited 
by Mr. T. Wemyss Reid, the biographer of 
W. E. Forster. A daily edition of The 
[London] Graphic is also announced; 
and the year 1890, it is said, will give us 
Sir Walter Scott’s diary. 











BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to tuke a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 

| may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
-the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
th advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” For bror- 
‘uhial, asthmatic, and pulmonary complaints, 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remark- 
able curative properties. 25 cents a box. 
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Double New Year's Number 


Mailed to any address for FIVE cents. 


Choice Stor¥es — Sixteen Pages— Profusely Illustrated. 





The Companion for 1890 will be unsurpassed by any 
previous volume in the variety and excellence of its articles. 
A more brilliant list of contributors has never been an- 
nounced by any periodical. 
will begin with the New Serial Story. 


Ae Price, $1.75 post-paid. Sample copies FREE. 


Send CHECK, MONEY-ORDER, or REGISTERED LETTER 
we. at our risk. Please mention this paper. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


's GAPANIO 


Subscriptions sent at once 




















PRINGIPLES AND PRACTICE. 





A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
SIX VOLUMES. EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





A distinctive featnre of The Sunday School Times under its present management, has 
been its editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct; dealing with fundamental 


principles in their application to the affairs of every-day life. 


In response to numerous and 


many times repeated requests for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book 
form, for convenience of use and for permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series 
of small volumes, into which are clustered, severally, those essays which bear a logical relation 


to one another and to a truth common to them all. 


The selection has been carefully made 


by the Author out of his writings of the past ten years; and each essay has been revised for 
its place in this series, Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
order to bring out more clearly its main truth in connection with the other essays of its 
series. To those who are familiar with these essays, from their reading as they originally 
appeared, no word of commendation or ititroduction is necessary. To others, the published 


collection of essays will speak for itself. 


1. Ourselves and Others, 
2. Aspirations and Influences, 
3. Seeing and Being. 


4. Practical Paradoxes. 
5. Character-Shaping and Character-Showing. 
6. Duty-Knowing and Duty-Doing. 





A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. 
For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 


Address, 
P, O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





DO YOU KNOW HOW 
TO THINK ? 


Of course, you think. But do you really 
know how to think? Wouldn’t you give a 
good round sum for anything that would help 
you to think on any subject in an easy way 
that masters the subject? ; 

We have that very thing. You can make 
it yours for $1.00. Socan everybody. Of it 
The Scientific American says: ‘‘ There is really 
a great deal in the method ; its best proof is to 
apply it to some subject, when it will be found 
surprising how it draws. out one’s ideas.” 

Remit price, $1.00, and be convinced and 
benefited ; or write for circulars, Address 


THE WHEREWITHAL COMPANY, 


Broad and Chestnut Sts. (Girard Building), 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Complete, prac- prac- 
Record Books.<222% 
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ular. Use none but the Pilgrim Record 
Sunday-school and Pub. Sodrety, Boston and on and Chicago. 


2000 P PERIODICALS 


pad ny ERY es. NOYES. & On Ne ee Nations 
Subscription Agency, Boston, Mass. 














MANUAL. THE GREAT 
ORM BOOK, 
Standardin ieekake and business life. 
New edition. For prices, ask any 
book agent, or write DANKS & Co., Hill Standard 
Book Co., 103 State Street, eiespe. — oppor- 
tunity for lady and gentleman canvassers, 
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. FI all, 75 cts. Authors’ 
treet, New York. 
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DO YOU WRITE LETTERS ? 


Copies of them are valuable for reference. Bushnell’s 
Perfect Letter Copying Books are sold by all leading 
peownesiare and Baggy You have he . 
ey roll up te . No press requir ote 
size, $1.00; letter my A $1.30. 


S THE PILGRIM 81.000 tora?) 





SERIES in your Sunday-school library? 

6 volumes, $9.00. Discount to Sunday- 

schools. Order from CONGRBHGA- g 

TIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING ~ SOCIETY, BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


400, 000 Thelesgestetrauinssen of any 
riodical in the world. “The 
hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal and Practical Houseke 
ple copies Tr ee. 





‘Philsdelphia, Pa, 
Sniladelphia, 1 Pa. 
Send for our NEW CATALOGUE 
> yd -, The largest, the best, the 
line in Cy market. 
B00 KS. NIVER PUB. Co., 
™ Seamer N.Y. 
7) a a4 
OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N. 7: 


_CURTIS PUB.CO., | 





Send for our new illustrated catalogue of 


Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 
T. ¥.CBOWELL & CO.,13 Astor Piace, N.Y. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Interesting Papers. 


A Russian General 


Contributes “ The Russian Army.” Sixteen illus. 
trations by T. Dk THULSTRUP. 


Howard Pyle 
Writes and illustrates “Jamaica, New and O14.” 


Andrew Lang and Joseph Pennell 


Contribute, the one a description, the other 
trations, of “St. Andrews.” of tee 


The Stories. 

Lafcadio Hearn 

Begins“ Youma.” Illustrated by Howazp Pytz, 
Elizabeth Stoddard 

Tells the story of “ Polly Dossett’s Rule.” 
Katharine S. Macquoid 

Reiatesa ghoststory. Illustrated by H. M. Pager, 
M. E. M. Davis 

Tells a Southern story, ‘“‘ The Centre Figger.” 
Hon. Charles Gayarre 


Contributes “ Barthéle 


de Macarty’s Revenge,” 
a true romance of New 


rleans. 


Other Interesting Papers. 


A Woman on Horseback. 
By Anna C. BRACKETT. With illustration. 4 
practical paper on riding for women, 
The Philosophy of Chinese. 
A study in Celestial speech. By JoHN Heap, Jr, 
Two Phases of American Art. 
By Mrs, Lucy C. LILLI£. With six illustrations. 
The Smyrna Fig Harvest. 


With eleven illustrations by Tristram EL.Is. 





Poems. 

TrusT. A sonnet. May py Smith.—_Non Sixz 
LacRYMiIs. Henry Carpenter.— Ar 
HEaRT. Rose Hawthorne L Lathrop. 


George Du Maurier 
Contributes a characteristic full-page drawing. 


Editorial Departments. 


THE Easy Cuarr. By George William Curtis.—THEe 
STUDY. 7 William Dean Howells.—TuE 
DRAWER. By Charles Dudley Warner. 


LITERARY NOTEs. _ By Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEELY £ ’ 
HARPER’S BAZAR........ > i 
HARPER’S POUNG PEOPLE...... “ Zz00 












Booksellers and postmasters usually receive sap 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers sh 

be accompanied by or Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


Sunday-School Lessons 
For 1890. 


392 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00, 
postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 William St., New York. 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOW To BUILD A HOUSE. 

If you are thinking about building 
a house you should send 2g vents for 
my new book containing plans and 
A specifications for2s houses, all sizes, 
M.from 2 rooms up, costing fro: from ¢ 
to $5,000. A book of great wales to 
all who tiestre to build a house, and 
E will suit you almost as well as if you 
paid ¢sfora book. Sent Free -paid 
























- on receipt of 25 cents. Address 
J. 8. OGILVIE, runilisher, 57 ROSE 8T., New York. 


** No present compar able to « «a Good Book, or a ~~ 
re rhe to. a first-class magazine like WIDE 


Send a to D. LOTHROP CO., Boston, for select 
list torblons aed Prospectus of the Lothrop Magazines. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. . 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
| If ‘ty and desire fashionable 
DO YOU EE 
W R ITE "1 or Banker Milt Linen. 


If he does not pm <=] 
send 3 two-cent s' 
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Express often cheaper. | 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as gpell as the adver- 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 





HELPS TO THE STUDY OF 
ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. 


THE BIBLE WORK; OR, BIBLE READER’S 
COMMENTARY. 


By J. GLENTWORTH BUTLER, D.D, Vol. I., New 
Testament. 8vo cloth, 685 double column pages. 
Illustrated with 50 steel and wood engravings of 
Maps, Charts. Scenes in Bible Lands, etc., etc. 
Price, $4.00, Carriage free. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 

«An admirable digest of commentaries, and yet 
more than a digest, is the first volume of Dr. J. 
Glentworth Butier’s Bible Reader's Commentary 
on the New Testament. It covers the four Gospels 
under the title of The Fourfold Gospel. It is acon- 
golidation of the four narratives into one. Its 
annotations are selections from the thinkers of the 
ages, and it is supplied with maps and pictorial 
iJlustrations.”’ 

), A. WORDEN, D. D., PRESB. S. S. ‘SUPT., says: 

“No safer, more suggestive or inspiring, com- 
mentary has ever appeared. I recommend if to all 
Sunday-school workers and students.” 


ACRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON LUKE. 


By HEINRICH A.W. MEYER. Edited by M. D. Riddle, 
D.D. Large 8vo, cloth, pp. 593. Price, $3.00, 
post free. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 

“ Best of all in critical thoroughness is the Com- 
mentary of Meyer.” 

TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., says: 

“Meyer is the prince of exegetes.”’ 

THOS. ARMITAGE, D.D., says: 

** Meyer is of immense value.” 


GODET’S COMMENTARY ON LUKE. 


Edited by JoHN Hatt, D.D. Svo, cloth, pp. 585. 
Price, $3.00, post free. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 

“Probably the very best for thoughtful Bible stu- 
dents is Godet’s Commentary on Luke. It is de- 
yout, brilliant, and eminently readable, ... rich 
and suggestive as an exegete.”’ 


A MANUAL OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Professor B. WEIss, Ph.D., of the University of 
Berlin. 2vols. 12mo, cloth, pp.420edch. Price, 
per vol., $2.00, post free. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES says: 

** Among introductory helps for advanced stu- 


dents we name Weiss’s ‘Introduction to the New 
test ament.’ 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D., says: 


“Tt shows acuteness and learnin ng, and repre- 
sents fairly the critical scholarship of to-day.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


The Lesson Commentary 


By the Rev. J. L. HURLBUT, D.D. 
Price per copy, $1.25. 


Contains full notes and explanations upon all the 
lessons, prac.ical thoughts, helpful references, teach- 
ing hints, jent of engravings, and everything heeded 
by the student of the lessuns, It contains oe inna 
ized an sed text of the lessons. It brings 
the saat ev best thoughts of hundreds of theb Ae 
biblical scholars of modern times. No teacher is com- 
plete in his or her outfit without a copy of this book. 

nt free by mail on receipt of price. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
Fifth Ave. & 20th St., New York. 


ELIM BIBLE STUDIES 


(Monthly), commencing January, 1890, with 


THE MILLENNIAL CHAPTER 


(ier. 20). o> ee 7. five parts: 1. The Dra pa 
ound, and Cast O 2. The Thousand Years’ 

straint, and The Heav enly Government ; 3. The Bea: t. 
and The First Resurrection ; 4. Satan: Loosed, and the 
War; 5. Tne Judgment, and The Cle aring. of the 
Field. One dollar a year. First Series (five months), 
fifty cents. ye part, No. 1, ten cents. Specimen 
pages free, HANC OCcK, 34 Weakel St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











FORE AN AUDIENCE; 

sy The Te ofthe Willin Public Speak- 

g; by Nathan Sheppard, is a book of great 

veined toy young speakers, ‘‘lt knocks to flinders the 

theories of elocutionists.”—New York Evangelist. ‘* It 
is familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.” — 

Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. “ Itisof real value.’’—Nat 

Baptist. It Mawsanatural orators. 12mo, cloth. Price, 

75 cents, postage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pup- 

LISHERS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


HOSSFELD’S METHODS 


For the stady of Modern Languages. Ger- 
man, French, Spanish, and Italian. An im- 
proved and practical method for school and private 
Study. Each method contains grammar, exercises 
inconversation,and reading-lessons. Price, $1.25each. 


Send for wee “iptive circulars. 
NE YORK SCHOOL peo 





‘ CLE ARING HOUSE, 65 Duane St., N. ¥ 


TARE | 








Using “ Check System Register”’ ee ag 1 labor, and 
books, GaRRIGUES Bros., 608 Arch 8t., Philad’a, Pa. 


GOLDEN TEXTS FOR 1890, 


wie Bible Gems and Lesson Dictionary. 32 
n @ neat chromo cover. Over 100,000 copies sol = 
1a, Price, $2.20 per 100, postpaid ; samples, 5 cents. 
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Sunday School Announcement. 


IDE-AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 

the lookout for the best things for the new year. Such of these as are 
already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers. It is believed that the following outline of its plane 
will meet with general approval, and also that the new publications for Sunday- 
school scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely helpers in their field. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 16 page weekly paper for superinten- 
dents, pastors, teachers, the older scholars, and all Bible students, This pe has been 
80 widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue during the past 
year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 

The variety of reading-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, Include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers 
among whom are: . 

Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write oné or more 
articles on ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H.Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of England ; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland ; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. B.S. Storrs of Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaf® 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday Schoo! Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “ Critical Notes” on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princston, those on the Old Testament. Dr. Cunningham Geikfe, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, ‘The Lesson Story.” The eloquent Dr. Alexander 
MeLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 
will give his vigorous “Teaching Points.” Dr. Trumbull, the Editor of the paper, 

will supply “Tilustrative Applications.” Dr. A. F. Schanfiler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “ Hints tor the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “Oriental Lesson-Lights” will come from the pen of Cauon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer, 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50; to ministers, $1.00. School 
clubs for any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each 
per year. Five or more copies in a package to one address, 50 cemts each per year. 


WHO CAN NOW AFFORD IT. At the above rates a school which can takea 
teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading matter for distribu- 
tion among the ‘older scholars will be settled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the package rate. This course has already been taken by a number of the most 
progressive Sunday-schools. Where such a plan is not adopted, individual teachers of 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class packages. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to 
the study of the International mr pale pe lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 
would undertake, rather than a complica’ one which he would let alone. It is pre- 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves, Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. A322 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
It is believed that this magazine will at once find it way into thousands of schools. 
Surely its price will not be a barrier. The January number contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rey. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 








and Eben E. Rexford. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent © 


each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free. 





POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the 
Common and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. A little book (2% x 4 
inches, 186 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It 
is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
gold. Abouta quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each. Bound in fine 
leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Pus.isuzsr, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





lars, address 
KR DR. WORDEN, 
1884 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, 


BIBLE SO aoe aoe SCHOOL. 





|| beach i Aa Ca Rp A, Bon 


ive students. All inte tereste 
ree, 


open t progress 
Will receive valuable information 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, ton, Mass, 





SCIENTIFIC pebdncench | 


SHORTHAND REVOLUTIONIZED. 


OUR NEW METHOD. A short cut to Shorthand, 
MA ceeuing a. Reporting» 


Course mailed on receipt or 
BELL COLLEG 
sas Gmostaute Street, Philadelphia. 


ENcLisH._-BIBLE-creek. 





1888. FIFTEEN HUND UDENTS. 1889. 
THE ge debe CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Address, A. A. WRIGHT, Dean, Boston, Mass. 
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B SAEmeX, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
0. A u nb by Mr. D. L. Moopy in all his Ev vangelistic Meetings. 


perance, and Prayer Meetings. Contains 234 songs, music for’ every 
EX, which will be found of great advantage. Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 per 100; Words 


tter satisfaction than any miler, book, 


used in every class of Christian Conventions, ate C. A.’s, Sunday Schools, Y. P. 8. 


Only, Board Covers, $10 per 100. 


THE MALE CHORUS (for Men’s Voices), 


Contains the now famous song, ‘‘ Throw Out the Life Line.” THE MALE CHORUSS 
A gett value for Choirs, Special Services, Y. 


76 E. NINTH ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Composed and arranged by IRA D. SANKEY and GEO. C. STEBBINS, 


C. A., Men’s Meetings, Social Gatherings, eta 
per Dozen; 35 cents each if ordered by Mail. 





A full Catalogue of our other publications sent on req 


“BICLOW & MAI 


Cc. X Tom 
ymn. Kino a new TOPRCAL IN 


lies abundant material 


mar RANDOLPH 8T., 
CHICAGO, 


No. 5 is 


Price, 





Of Sunday-school lessons. For consecrated teachers 
weashiete, Abbie C. Morrow, editor. 


and 
Jas. 


writings very much, and make good use of some of 
eh our Golden Rule. We think there are more 
n 


eS SCHOOL RECORDS 


of 40 different books of this kind. We also have ane Biresa” tin WW. WHITNEY: 00. eee 
several new things in this line, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., yp Oe _ 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


ENGLISH | sisson 


Mrs. Rev. 
ill, Medford,’ Mass., w rites ; * We prize your 


| ae Mistakes Mended in 
Speaking” 3 Senco and 

es, $1.00. TIBBALS 
ANY, New Yorxk. 


. TIB- 





NTHEMS. 


piece is bright and pretty. 








HERBERT'S ANTHEMS is 
to the square inch in The Illustrator than 
similar ame we know of.” 6c.acopy;60c. ayear. 
ORROW, Minneapolis, Minn., or the trade. 


Price express, n0t 
FI FILEMORE. BROS Ch Semi stat O . 


“~—~of the latest anthem book. Every 
Adapted to chorus 
chavs. 208 pp., —_ rep etre score. Returnable 


the tit title 


prepaid, 








ving description and price 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. 


AND CLASS BOOKS. Cas Fare op teeta aoe Be 
THe KING OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING KS. 


Send for our new list, 





122 Nassau Street, New York. 


‘ReABNGE: 


by express ons 84.60 





PAPERS ple. The May dow Sor Jouns Dp , peo- 
e. e May flower for children. EN’S 





WARD & DRUMMOND, 


711 BROADWAY, NEW YORE ‘CITY. 


YOUNG. Canregtoa 8. 8. and Pub, Society, 


OZ, & 
per100. J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons. Gi otabete dor BO 





qe an sam ples free. 





VOICES CAN Lt de VERY 
EFFECTIVE MUS 


THE GOSPEL CHORUS B aeae eee 
Arch St., Philadelphia, 


voices, JOHN J. HOOD, 1018 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John D. Wattles, Publisher of The hacer 


School Times; J ohn Wanamaker Postmaster-Genera 


Prof. H. GC. Wood M.D., LL Prof, Harrison len; 


M.D.; and Prof. 5G. BR. AfcRiroy University of Fs 0 ote 


Send for 54-pa pamphlet to 
Institute, aR Corner llth and Spring A fo 


Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





woe UTTERING. 


SIT A NERVOUS DEFECT? 
For pe. address 
k. J, E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass, 


O don't you remember, "tis almost ;December, 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS A THE KERCHIEF’S fetes ; 
cAvens. oe era wees 


TMAS ot 
7S iS ( 








sabel. tryst TID 
Rosabel. KING WIN ir} (30. r 8: ‘Biot a 
Emerson. MESSAGE i ‘TM. 


(30 cts. ; $3 doz.), Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel, Each, 5 cts.; #4 per hundred. 


Birthday of Our Lord. Holy Christ Child, 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes, 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by Howard, 11 5 10 Carols: 7 Carols; 
each, 10 cts.). HOLLY S. (15 cts.; $1.44 
02.). 10 NEW Pieces: Fron XMAS (10 cts.). 


Nery many. 6 prion pieces, “that, for goal 

yery many superior ry 

might well be termed Prize Son Six good 1 ality 
meus are: 


Signal Bells at Sea (40 cts.), Hays. 
Visions of Old Folks at Home (40 cts.), Stults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ Boy (4 cts.), Edwards. 


Cotton Field Dance. For piano. (40¢.) Gilder. 


Paris Exposition Grand March (50c.). Knight. 
Military Schottieche. (30 cts.) Rollinson. 


ANY BOOK OR PIECE MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


YSIS. 


AN = s GOODRICH.— 

A System designed to Cultivate 
the Art of Analyzing and Criticis- 
ing, and to Assist in the Perform. 
ance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers 
of Different Epochs. 

Endorsed by such Eminent Musicians as 
Sherwood, Millis, Foote, Tapper. 
MacDowell, Liebling. Buck, 
Pratt, Carreno, Seeboeck, 
Edd Gottschalk 


THE ONLY WORK ‘ft KIND. 


852 pp. ie * sone 5. I Price, $2.00, 
’ 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York Clty, 





USls 








A SUPERIOR LINE OF 


Sunday School Music Books 


By ASA HULL. 
Ha Gree Price, in boards, 3 cents 
Cae ey Geen ee | geen, Wseupet Sse 


Jewels of Ties, cents. Tene book: : 
aise. ve earn r - 
Galante of Preoe mae ee 
Supertority over aul others of their clase, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
SCHOOLS that never have used any of these books 
can order a full supply of our latest book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


** on trial,” and on the expiration of four weeke m 
return thet, if not satisfactory, and their money will 
be refunded, To secure the benefit of this offer, the 
books must be ordered from os, eg: the order must 
state that they are wanted “ on ¢ 


Address, ASA HULL, "Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
Hey — the publisher, as well as the vertiser, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TYMES is published weekly 
at the folowing rates, for either old or new subscrib- 


ers. These rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, ONC YOAT, ..2...ccsecrcccsoccssscecccserceedosee soe $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Soy mamoct or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one rson only, and no names can be written or 
fed on the separate papers. 

The papers for aclub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at es each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sired; but no package of less than five copies can thus 

sent 





The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
character, The free copies for eS e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


ackage. 

" “Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 





. therefore be made early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
Two or more cones one year, 6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred 

yy the subscribers 





For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


.27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
peper mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
IBAUBY ’S 
SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
ano BEAUTIFIEB 


AP (aticura Spap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
merenting minor blemishes and inherited skin 
iseases becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
TOILET Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared, 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus ger ety an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes and other complexional disfigurations. 

Its gentle and continous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass. 

age Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 

PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 





















JBARRY'S Shc" 


_g/ Micopherous 


FOR 


| 
V &/ 


} 





Cb AG 7h Anelegant dressing, 

= Ae ng od exquisitely perfumed. 

ae Removes all impuri- 

ties from the scalp, 

prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Draggiets. 

BARCLAY & CO., New York. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


WE MAIL FREE sescete 


for the Teeth. Deliciously flavored. 
EK. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


PATENTS. #322" 
Washington, D.C. 
@ Send for circular. 











What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


THE CALIvorNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SuPPREssION OF VICE, 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. | 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. in 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 


went from 155 to 180 pounds | 


and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGCGISTS. 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


erfect a cure, you must remove the cause, 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis. 
Weak ow 3-7 Night Sweais, and all Throat 
Diseases, it is an unequalled remedy. Sold by drug- 
ists. $1 per bottle. ecommend LA pbysicians, 
nd for circular. WINCHESTER €& C 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. 


TETLEY’S 
INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America, 
They have superseded all growths in the market 
of Great Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure, 

THE WORLD “eae FINER. 





o., 








SOLD 

H. O'NEILL & CO., . . New York. 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, Brooklyn. 

OHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH, & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE, & CO., Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES ew Orleans, 


. A. \ ‘ 7: 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, Washington, D.C. 


T. EATON & CO. ° ® Toronto, Ont. 
&c., &e.. &c. 
No. 1 Quality, 7O0c. per Ib. 
-2 ss 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & Co., 
31 Fenchurch St., London, England. 
New York Office, 27 and 29 White Street. 








_@ PHILADELPHIA.PA. © _ 





has’ To parties unable to call on 
us, and desirous of purchas- 
ing our Holiday or substan- 
tial Groceries, we mail Price 
List on receipt of postal. 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Importers and Grocers, 


Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia. 












O8T RELIAE 00D 
graguens: Sey alidg,| 
Ryn ye 
ree. Woolrich & Co., 


BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 





















BEAUTY or POLISH- = 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 


No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 











& CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| | 





For Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES.—Wilbor’s Cod-liver Oil and 
Phosphates has now been before the public twenty 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and appre- 
ciation. This could not be the case unless the prepa- 
ration was of high intrinsic value. The combination 
of the Phosphates with pure Cod-liver Oil. as prepared 
by Dr. Wilbor, has produced a new phase in the 
treatment of Consumption and all diseases of the 
Lungs. It can be taken by the most delicate invalid 
without creating the nausea which is such an objec- 
tion to the Cod-liver Oil when taken without Phos- 
poo. It Seen by the re lar faculty. Sold 

7 pro LBOR, Chemist, Boston, 
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IT NEVER WEARS QUT. 


UMESTI 


Kabo never works up of 











down or breaks. If it does 
in a year, you shall have 
your money back from the 
store where you bought your 
corset. 

The steels may break— 
the best of steels have their 
limits of strength. But Kabo 
has no breaking-limit; it 
doesn’t break at all. 

_And the Kabo corset is 
{perfect in form. 

’ The store has a primer on 
” Corsets for you. 


Cx1caGo Corset Co., Chicago and New York. 


‘‘““a00OD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


ar2sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 








Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE CorsETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 

FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS “32 
$3. $4. $5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS. 
and the Honest Fabrics of Thirty Years ago. 


We Make the Cloth We SAVE You ' 
We Take your Measur . 
¢ Make the Pants. +} Three Profits 








MADE TO ORDER 


We Make the Pants 


and guarantee Better Garments than the same 
money will buy elsewhere, 

We can readily do this because (instead of scouring 
the market for odd lots and remnants) we buy the 
wool and convert it into the Pants you wear. 

Samples, self-measuring rules, and a tape measure 
sent free. We refer to Seventh Nat'l Bank. Philada. 
Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—-N.W. Cor, Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 


FREE samples of cloth the famous Plymouth 
Rock $3 Pants are cut from, including 
self-measurement blanks and linen tape-measure, 
if you mention this paper. Address, PLYMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO., Il to 17 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. 


PANT-STRETCHERS FREE. 


Send lic. for postage, packing, and samples of cloth 
for custom clothing, tape, and full directions. BAW 
STATE PANTS CO., 34 Hawley St., Boston. 


A Perfect Art Album, containing 
| twenty-four Beautiful Photo- 
| s free. ® representing Tea and 
| Coffee culture, will be senton Lae yy of youraddress, 


CHASE & SANBORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass, 
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WORTH REPEATING | 
. TO-DAY. 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray : 

Keep me, my God, from stain of gin 
Just for to-day. : 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me be slow to do my will,— 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 


Cleanse and receive my parting soul; 
Be thou my stay; 

Oh! bid me, if to-day I die, 
Go home to-day. 


So for to-morrow and its needs 
do not pray ; 
But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord 
Just for to-day. ; 





BUDDHISM CONTRASTED WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. 


(From Sir Monier Monier-Williams’s Buddhism, ] 


The characteristic 01 the Christian’s 
Bible is that it claims to be a supernatural 
revelation, yet it attaches no mystical talis- 
manic virtue to the mere sound of its 
words, On the other hand, the character. 
istic of the Buddhist Bible is that it 
utterly repudiates all claim to be a super- 
natural revelation ; yet the very sound of 
its wordsis believed to possess a meritorious 
efficacy capable of elevating any one who 
hears it to heavenly abodes in future 
existences. In illustration I may advert 
to a legend current in Ceylon, that once 
on a time five hundred bats lived in a 
cave where two monks daily recited the 
Buddha’s law. These bats gained such 
merit by simply hearing the sound of the 
words, that, when they died, they were all 
re-born as men, and ultimately as gods. 

Then as to the words themselves, con- 
trast the severely simple and dignifiéd 
style ot the Bible narrative, its brevity, 
perspicuity, vigor, and sublimity, its true- 
ness to nature, and inimitable pathos, with 
the feeble utterances, the tedious diffuse- 
ness, and I might almost say “the inane 
twaddle” and childish repetitions of the 
greater portions of the Tripitaka. 

But again, I am sure to hear the ad- 
mirers of Buddhism say : Is it not the case 
that the doctrine of Buddha, like the doc- 
trine of Christ, has self-sacrifice as its 
key-note? Well, be it so, I admit that 
the Buddha taught a kind of self: 
sacrifice. I admit that he related of him- 
self, that, on a particular occasion, in one 
of his previous births, he plucked out his 
own eyes, and that on another he cut off 
his own head as a sacrifice for the good of 
others; and that again, on a third occasion, 
he cut his own body to pieces to redeem 
a dove from a hawk. Yet note the 
vast distinction between the self-sacrifice 
taught by the two systems. Christianity 
demands the suppression of selfishness; 
Buddhism demands the suppression of 
self, with the one object of extinguishing 
all consciousness of self. In the one, the 
true self is elevated and intensified. In 
the other, the true self is annihilated by 
the practice of a false form of.non-selfish- 
ness, which has for its real object, not the 
good of others, but the annihilate of the 
Ego, the utter extinction of the illusion of 
personal individuality. 

Furthermore, observe the following con- 
trasts in the doctrines which each be- 
queathed to his followers. 

According to Christianity :—Fight and 
overcome the world. 

According to Buddhism:—Shun the 
world, and withdraw from it. 

According to Christianity :—Expect a 
new earth when the present earth is de- 
stroyed ; a world renewed and perfected; 
a purified world in which righteousness is 
to dwell forever. 

According to Buddhism :—Expect a 
never-ending succession of evil worlds for- 
ever coming into existence, developing, 
decaying, perishing, and reviving, and all 
equally full of everlastirfg misery, dis- 
appointment, illusion, change, and trans- 
mutation. 

According to Christianity :—Bodily ex- 
istence is subject to only one transforma- 
tion. 


According to Buddhism, bodily ex- 
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ean never be followed by a fall to a lower 


‘again become @ man or a god. 


from the eight-fold path of the perfect 
the law of the perfect man. 


aworks of God while it is day. 


highest of all states. 


-amdi.destroy them utterly, if you wish for 


form of life, love is intensified. 


state of existence all love is extinguished. 


“a burning pit of live coals; ” or, havin 


‘ableservants. Whereas Buddhism teaches 


‘offering, only as the outcome and evidence 
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‘tence is continued in six conditions, 
through countless bodies of men, animals, 
demons, ghosts, and dwellers in various 
pells and heavens ; and that, too, without 
any progressive development, but in a 
constant jumble of metamorphoses and 


nsmutations. ners 
wOhristianity teaches that a life in heaven 


Ppnddbisin teaches that a life ia a higher 
heaven may be succeeded by a life ina 
lower heaven, or even by a life on eaith, 
or in one of the hells: 

According to Christianity, the body of 
man may be the abode of the Holy Spirit 

‘God. 
 cponllin to Buddhism, the body, 
whether of men, or of higher beings, can 
never be the abode.of anything but evil. 

According to Christianity :—Present 
your bodies as living sacrifices, holy, ac- 
ceptable to God, and expect a change to 
glorified bodies hereafter. 

According to Buddhism :—Look to final 
deliverance from all bodily life, present 
and tocome, as the greatest of all blessings, 
highest of all boons, and loftiest of all 
aims. 

According to Christianity, a man’s body 
can never be changed into the body of a 
beast, or bird, or insect, or loathsome 
vermin, 

According to Buddhism, a man, or even 
a god, may become an animal of any kind, 
and even the most loathsome vermin may 


According to Christianity :—Stray not 
from God’s ways; offend not against his 
holy laws. . 

According to Buddhism :—Stray not 


man, and offend not against yourself and 
According to Christianity :—Work the 


According to Buddhism :—Beware of 
action, as causing re-birth, and aim at 
inaction, indifference, and apathy, as the 


hen note other contrasts. igs 
According to the Christian Bible :— 
Regulate and sanctify the heart, desires, 
and affections. 
According to the Buddhist :—Suppress 


true sanctification. ; 
Christianity teaches that, in the highest 


Buddhism teaches that in fhe highest 


According to Christianity: —Go and 
earn your own bread, support yourself and 
your family. Marriage, it says, is honor- 
able and undefiled, and married life is a 
field on which holiness may grow and be 
developed. Nay, more; Christ himself 
honored a wedding with his presence, 
and took up little children in his arms 
and blessed them. 

Buddhism, on the other hand, says :— 
Avoid married life; shun it as if it were 


entered on it, dbandon wife, children, an 
home, and go about as celibate monks, 
engaging in nothing but in meditation and 
recitation of the Buddha’s law,—that is 
to say, if you aim at the highest degree 
of sanctification. 

And then comes the important contrast 
that in the one system we have a teaching 
gratifying to the pride of man, and flatter- 
ing to his intellect; while in the other we 
have a teaching humbling to his pride, and 
distasteful to his intellect. For Chris- 
tianity tells us that we must become as 
little children, and that when we have 
done all that we can, we are still unprofit- 


that every man is saved by his own works 
and by his own merits only. 

Fitly, indeed, do the rags worn by the 
mouks of true Buddhism symbolize the 
miserable patchwork of its own self-right- 
eousness. 

Not that Christianity ignores the neces- 
sity for good works; on the contrary, no 
other system insists on a lofty morality so 
strongly; but never as the meritorious 
instrument of salvation,—only as a thank- 


of faith. 

Lastly, we must advert again to the most 
momentous, the most essential, of all the 
distinctions which separate Christianity 
from Buddhism. Christianity regards 
personal life as the most sacred of all 
Life, it seems to say, is no 
dream, no illusion. “ Life is real, life is 
earnest.” Life is the most precious of all 


God’s gifts. - Nay, it affirms of God him- 


intense life, of intense personality,—the 
great “I am that I am,”—and teaches us 
that we are to thirst for a continuance 
of personal life as a gift from him; nay, 
more, that we are to thirst for the living 
God himself, and for conformity to his 
likeness; while Buddhism sets forth, as 
the highest of all aims, the utter extinction 
of the illusion of personal identity—the 
utter annihilation of the Ego—of all ex- 
istence in any form whatever, and pro- 
claims as the only true creed the ultimate 
resolution of everything into nothing, of 
every entity into pure nonentity. 

What shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
says the Christian, What shall I do to 
inherit eternal extinction of life? says the 
Buddhist. ~ 

It seems a mere absurdity to have to ask, 
in concluding these lectures, Whom shall 
we choose as our guide, our hope, our sal- 
vation, “the Light of Asia,” or “‘the 
Light of the World”? the Buddha or the 
Christ? It seems a mere mockery to put 
this final question to rational and thought- 
ful men in the nineteenth century: Which 
book shall we clasp to our hearts in the 
last hour,—the book that tells us of the 
dead, the extinct, the death-giving Buddha, 
or the Book that reveals to us the living, 
the eternal, the life-giving Christ? 





A CHILD’S BETTER WAY OF 
KEEPING CHRISTMAS. 


{From The Philadelphia Inquirer.] 


Five men, all prominent in the financial 
circles of the city, were clustered about a 
table in the gentlemen’s dining-room on 
the second floor of Reisser’s restaurant, 
a few days ago, discussing the current gos- 
sip of the busy world in which they moved. 
After the more substantial portion of the 
meal had been consumed, and the quintet 
were comfortably sipping an expensive 
brand of champagne, the conversation 
turned on the various methods of getting 
the greatest amount of pleasure out of the 
coming holiday season. As soon as the 
subject was broached, one of the party 
became unusually quiet and took scarcely 
any partin the lively discussion which fol- 
lowed. After the other four had offered 
various plans and suggestions the silent 
member of the party quietly remarked: 
“You are all wrong, and to prove the 
truth of my words I wish to tell you a 
little incident which happened to me on 
Christmas Eve two years ago, and of 
which I have never spoken since, While 
stopping to glance almost unconsciously 
at the display in the windows of an Eighth 
Street confectionery store, my attention 
was attracted by two children,—a boy 
apparently about eight years old, and a 
irlabout ten. They were joyously point- 
ing out all the dainties in the windows 
to each other, and speculating upon the 
amounts of the many good things which 
could be purchased for a quarter. - They 
appeared to be warmly dressed, but their 
clothes were of the plainest and cheapest 
material, and they were evidently the 
children of a poor workingman, who was 
able to support his family, but to supply 
them with none of the luxuries of life. 
From their conversation I learned that 
their. father had given each of them 
twenty-five cents to spend for Christmas, 
and the great question was what to buy 
with the money. 
“While the matter was still undecided, a 
ee haggard-looking woman came along, 
eading a little girl, and they both looked 
as if they had not eaten anything for some 
time.. The woman stepped up to another 
woman richly dressed in furs, and timidly 
asked for help; but her appeal was un- 
heeded, and she was haughtily ordered to 
stand aside. As the poor creatures slunk 


few hurried whispers between the two chil- 
dren, and they quickly followed the woman 
and child, and when they came up with 
them, pressed something into the woman’s 
hand, who was left speechless by the sud- 
den good fortune. As the children passed 


say, ‘ They’ll enjoy it more than we would. 
We'll be at home to-morrow, with mom 
and pop, and have a good dinner, and 
they’ll have nothing.’ 


happy.” 


away in the greatest dejection, I noticed a 


me when they returned, I heard the girl 


Vhen I recovered 
my senses both parties were gone, but I’ll 
wager anything that those children, who 
gave their all, had a happier Christmas 
than I, who was the possessor of thousands, 
but gave nothing toward making others 
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a. =" Best Material. 
CAUTION 212s See 
name rice, 8 on 

sold by your dealer, write W. L. Dove 


L. DOUGLAS. 


$3 SHOE centituen 


SAR TH BE 


Db Srron, 
Ww i 


SHOE. 
AND FARMERS SHOR, 
VALUE CALF SHOB. 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE 


Best Style. 
UGLAS SHOES without 
im down as a frau f not 
LAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 















SILKS. 


James McCreery & Co. 


are showing, for the Holidays and the Ball 
season, the very latest ideas of Fashion in 
Rich Silk Novelties. 

They also show large assortments of 
styles equally handsome and effective, but 
not quite so novel, at greatly reduced prices. 
Plain Silks have been specially made to 
combine with the above, thus avoiding the 
annoyance frequently experienced In mak- 
ing combinations. 


James McCrea & Co, 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 





iso. A POSTAL CARD 5° 


From you, with your name and address upon it, will 
bring to you our mew price-list, an 


WILL DO YOUR SHOPPIN 


by giving you the information how, by mail, you can 
save from 10 to 20 per cent on your purch: . We 
have five immense floors, 


each is 100X 175 feet, filled with eversthing in Dry 

Goods, Trimmings, Wearing Apparel, House Fur- 

nishings, Decorations. In short, everything that a 
eneral store sells. Whatever you need, send to us 
r samples or price-lists, and let us 


SAVE MONEY FOR YOU. 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





ORDERS for DB Y GOODS, from 

H. C, F. KOCH & CoO.,, cor. 6th Ave. and 

20th St., New York, are promptly and 
satisiactorily filled at lowest prices. Illustrated 
fashion catalogue mailed free, upon application. 





6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
ern) re ee dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..in the United States. Send for samplesand prices. 


FOR “ CLEANFAST” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
aa F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. Money 
refunded if they stain the feet or fade. Tum CLEAN- 


Fast Hosiery Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 





ARPET buyers had bett. - purchase of J. &J. 
DOBSON, 509 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 


money. They retail carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 














is your Watch worth A Dollar 
Then it from pick- 


by getting an 

ANTI-PICKPOCKET 
SWIVEL yo Sise7. 
THE ONLY SAFEQUARD. 


ALWAYS IN ORDER. 


Only 


You Want full particulars a’ rat the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust-Proof and our mode o’ 
selling them at 8 S10 Week. We guarantee you abso. 
teas egsinst sone. Exclusi e serrige' given $0 

ctive ents. ces, 
special sf) Witch ie the So tats fe for Rail. 
road use, We guarantee our prices to be the very 
lowest at which any watches of equal ty can be 
sold, we protect our customers fully. e@ refer 


to any commercial agency. z 
We have selling agents in every large city. We 
want AGENT énaw: ere. Write at once t 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


PER 
5, SEN. 


QUARTERLY. 


Purchases and Rents Central busi- 


ness Real Estate in Large Cities, 
dividing the net income among its stockholders, 
Larger dividends will be po | after 1893. Send 
fe ars 

= PGEORGE LEONARD, Gen’) Agent, 
246 Washington Strect, Boston, 8. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Capital, =. 81,000,000. : 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


per cent, investment interest semi-annually, 

The direct obligation of the Company secured 

by business property and recommended by promi. 

nent business men and bankers of Kansas City, 
Send for circulars with full particulars. 


W. P. Rics, Pres. 


W. P. Rice, Pres + Union Investment Co, 
The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas. | *°'" Pevonshire St. 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 


EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 








Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
Hwersert E. Batt, President, Topeka, Kansas, 
Guorer C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


Make a choice investment in 
Or A HOME in 

wn an ORANGE GROVE in « 
Great bargains at De Land and Lake Helen, 
Florida, in Orange Groves, all ages and sizes, 
Houses and Lots,and Blocks and Lots of land of all 
sizes, improved and unimproved. ‘Terms to suit pur- 
chasers, Send for Florida papers, circulars, and fall 


particulars, to H. A. De LAND, Fairport, N. Y¥. 


y 4 Solid Ness County ro) 
O hivstuat ff ooKeness. Yo 


DevonshireSt. 
Securities. Boston. 
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WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great ones in loaning mousy io Neb; 
for persons All loans made absolutely 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to9 per cent. Time, one tosix 
years, For details and references, write for circular, 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Waluut Street, Philadelphia, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the com- 
pany, giving your age. 


A. KEAN & CO., Bankers. Established 1860. 

e New York, 115 Broadway; Chicago, 100 Wash- 
ington St. Transact all business in the line of general 
BANKING and deal in MuNiciPaL Bonns and other 
paying 4to 7%. Correspondence solicited, 


THE BEST INVESTMENT of *:plo tenes 


and upwards, isin our Six per cent. Debentures, based 
on the choice ofimproved properties in the twok 
Citys. The Husted Investment Co., Kansas City, 
OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail- 
ure of crops neverknown. Bestall-the-year cl in 
the world. Soiladapted to all kindsof farming. ty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal 
C, E, StumMons, LandCom. C.&N.W.R’y, 


VIRGINI AB Eee Sian a 


























South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 
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self that he is the highest example of 
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tially full. 


The story apparently touched those 
present, and in a short time the table was 
deserted, with the wine-bottles still par- | 
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saw the advertisement in The Sur.day School Tianes, 
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‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








To Sunitay: -school Officers. 


Ransom’s Standard Series of Sunday-school Records, 


Based on familiar figures used in our graded 
schools, instead of the old, antiquated, con- 
fusing methods of signs and symbols, creates 
better attendance, lessons, and collections, and 
secures more new scholars. 

A descriptive circular sent free, or a sample 
get with one class-book sent for 10 cents. 


D. L. RANSOM, 
137 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
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SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 


REET, BOSTON. 
ar rh for’ corel logue. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 75c. 
Send for illustrated 
price-list. 
¢. A. HART &€ CO., 
133 N. 3d St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ BANNERS and FLAGS 


For Sunday-schools, Societi Gaild 
HORSTMANN BROS. & CO. sth ‘© Cherry Streets, 
Philadelphia. Send for illustrated price lists. 


FEA GS AND RB ANNERS 

or Sunday-schools and all other uses. 

Sisco B » Baltimore, Md. 
ett for illustrated catalogue. 
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A complete wreck of domestic happiness has often resulted from 
badly washed dishes, from an unclean kitchen, or from trifles which 
But by these things a man often judges of his 
wife’s devotion to her family, and charges her with general neglect 
when he finds her careless in these particulars. Many a home owes a 
large part of its thrifty neatness and its consequent happiness to 
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= selling direct to Consumer. From Factory to Family at Wholesale Rates on Terms to sult Purchaser. 2 
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ai Specially designed Ca’ t Organ, 
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Dimensions.—65 in. high, 48 leng, 21 
WARRANTED FOR TEN LONG YEARS. 
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WHEELER REFLECTOR co. 
CHURCH | 20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
LICHT 


195 Michigan St., Cc hicago, Il 





25 N. 13th St., Philadelp ia, Pa. 


PANELED Dey,bert fe caustics, ores ot 
METAL 


Give By ag Fe oe: 
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CE : LI NR cs 18 Rose Street, New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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1s paper. 
Bost uality Bells for Churches, Chim 
cols, ete. Fully warranted. Write tot 





Sree BUCKEYE BELL FO DRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cinetnnati.o, 














Of All Kinds. The Best 
CEORCE KNELL, 


628 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 


Hundreds of Thousands in Use. 





Try One. Will give you Best Satisfaction. 
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PERSONS WANTED | 

In every Sunday-school in the United States 
and Canada, to sell the PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. (Third volwme of 
People’s Commentary Series.) By the Rev. 
tpl W. an rl Crown omer cloth, 

: , aps and numerous lustrations. 
Price, 1 1.25. 

It will be particularly valuable in the study 
of the lessons for 1890, as they are for the en- 
tire year from the Gospel of St. Luke. 

a Send for iliustrated circular and special terms to 


agenis, 
THE UNION’S BOOK AGENCY, 


No, 1122 CHESTNUT? STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


AGENTS WANTED 7°,,:01, Crances, Witlerd's 
au ography, ‘“ m 

of Fifty Years,’ Mrs. John A. Logan’ s new book, 

“Home Manual,” Senator Blair’s standard work, 

“The Temperance Movement.” Salary and coma. 

maission to good agents. Rooks shipped on credit. 

For sibacanvee address H, J. SMITH & CO., Phila., Pa, 
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eee So 4 
| sonatas wee books on our plan. Salary not con 

on sales, 75to8 per month can be made, 





isimmense. For Home Amusement and fis Chu Fok ‘kuter- 
ible Hx ah nem diag instructive or amusing, while 


Ve are the ey ges 
"ty you wish to know how to order, 
ments for pleasure, or Public 


‘ 741; send us your name ond address on @ postal card 
(naming this paper), and we will mail you our {2 Pha “BOOK FREE, 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optisian, 49 Nassau a, N. ¥. City. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teach- 
ing for Colleges, hools and Sunday 
Schools. Our assortment of Views, illustrating 


tere 


manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all 
rder, how to re Earlor Entertain- 
MONEY, 






Exhibitions, ete., for MA 











also, without com: iculars will surprise 
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A Lady or Gentleman, Girlor Boy, 
wanted in every church, to take the agency for Pres’t 
Sent ~ es of the Bidle Analyze (See Review, 
d $2 for 20 copies, d. No Bible 
poe aby should be without one. 4 FRUEAUFF, 
Easton, Pa. Single copies, 22 cents, postpaid. 





| Mit STORY) Y OF THE WAR 


vermore 


ic other book has dra = so many tears. Bright, Pure, and 
Good, of matchless interest and eto a 08, tt sells at 
sight . "% eo to make money on now 


to all. e 
and for the holidays. 700 pases, 
splendid Steel Plates, and aa “Batile-Flags in tventy 
colors. 61st thousand. 075,000 more 4 Wanted— 
Men pe a 





Batqeee | no hindrance, for we Pay 
ve Extra Te Write for circulars to 
ey D. wo THINGTON ON & co., 





(00 CHANGES CAN BE mace, wit that 


the Convertible Basket. Agents without 
experience make $5.00 per , and hustiers more. 
Sample mailed, 25 cents. peverzoony buys them. 
CASSGREEN M’F’e Co., 53 S. Water St., Gleveland, O. 


ALESMEN wanted for the International Cy- 
clo fia. Exclusjve territory, thorough prepa- 
ration, immediate and liberal compensation, and 
vancement in our businessas ability and experience 
warrant. Dopp, , MEAD, &Co., 753. and 755 B’dway, N. = 


DAISY *“32e%feno" 


ExXolider. 
W, B. NUTTING, 182 Hanover St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
And steady work right at home 
$3:75 A DAY for any man or lady. Write 
at once. Franklin Pab. Co., Richmond, Va. 














LL needing Fences,Ga Arbors, WindowGuards, 
A Trellises, etc. NS deinen orig price list, mailed 
free. Contes Expand etal Co., Pitta- 


burgh. N.W. Expanded Metal Co., Chicago. 


Kinds, and canna: - sold in competition with the mul 
um 


or phosphate 
AL BakKING Powozr So. 
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SAFE INVESTMENT 


FARRAND & VOTEY 
mORGANS 


DETROIT... MICH. U-S.A. 


ith Pi 00 ¥ r 
Marchal & 5 Last 21st St., N. ¥. 








MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO C0, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 








Skates, Scroll Saws, 
Tool Chests. 


PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., Limited, 


607 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








Send so Christmas catalogue. 
No farmer can 
afford to go 


b FARM. 
DUES sat £1889 Beers 


pp. 
me Special ‘ego ne eg BA 
W Avixe Bunre & Co.. Philadelpbia 





IF. YOU WANT ROSES, 


WER or VEGETABLE SEE DS, seit for 


our new Guide, THE DINGEE ae CONARD 


'®.. Weat Grove. Pa. ~ 





A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy likea flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THe STYLEs. 

Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


h ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday y 





St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Leuis, 


School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


the publisher will refund to su 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party uot in good standing be ina< piesenterd inserted, 
bers any money that they lose thereby. 
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